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PREFACE. 



Deab Readeb, 

I^ detailing this story, I but obey the very 
many requests of my many friends, to — ^in some 
way — give my experience of travel to the world. 
Truly, travel makes man know himself; and were 
but the everyday circumstances of the walk 
through life noted down, their realities would so 
savour of romance as to become almost incredible, 
even to one^s self. 

In my own case I may, perhaps, arrogate to 
myself — more than most men — simply because I 
have travelled, I may say, more than any man I 
ever met with ; that is to say, I have seen more of 
this habitable globe than any man I ever heard 
of or encountered. This may spund bold, but, 
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if my readers knew when, where, and under what 
circumstances, the apparent romance of reality 
would at once subside, and the reality of apparent 
romance at once appear. 

I have oft been pressed to picblish my life^ and 
but for my knowledge of human nature, its illi- 
berality and proneness to condemn and treat with 
indifference that necessary organ of education, ex- 
FEiiiEXCE — preferring the ideal to the real facts of 
life — I might be persuaded to fill up my leisure hours 
in moulding my experience into somewhat agree- 
able narrative, by short stories. Indeed, I had com- 
menced to do so long since, in a series of .tales, to 
be called " Wanderer Wilton'^s Wallet of Waggery, 
Wit, and Wisdom (?),^ being a collected aeries of 
the most interesting circumstances which have 
happened to me in the various parts of the world 
since 1829 — rhaving, since that time, been a constant 
wanderer thrcHigh this vast and strange ^' wide, 
wide world,"** — ^but they remain unfinished. 

My early propensity was, what is not at all sin- 
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gular now-a-days, a roving disposUwn ; but it so 
happened that, with that disposition, I evidently 
possessed the phrenologic organs of locality, 
ohservationy and perseverance; for no sooner did I 
ever fix my mind on going to a place, than all 
obstacles became a secondary consideration, and I 
went. The how I did it, and other details so very 
essential in accomplishing sometimes almost over- 
whelming difficulties, would form the work alluded 
to, and would doubtless be doubly interesting to 

those of the same roving disposition — and " their 
name is legijonr 

I will briefly state that I have seen almost 
every curiosity, natural and otherwise, worth 
seeing; visited every country in the world man'^s 
ambition would lead him to— from England to the 
very heart of Persia, through the wild passes of 
Central Asia, the strongholds and various islands 
cf the Indian and other seas, the Deserts of 
Saharah and Arabia, and Darien; have been through 
the Holy L^nd and Ancient Nubia, and into the 
wild regions of California. Over the vast continent 
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of Europe to the still more vast realms of North 
America; and have sailed on twenty-four of the 
twenty-seven large rivers shown on the map of the 
world. I have travelled by every possible mode of 
conveyance, from the palace steamers of the Atlantic 
to the canoe of the Esquimaux, from the asses^ 
back to the howda of the elephant and camel, from 
the balloon to the ostrich. I have suffered the 
pangs of fire, destitution, hunger, shipwreck, plague, 
battle, and most abject poverty ; have mixed with 
the vilest of the vile and most noble of the great ; 
have joined with all races of mankind, from the far, 
far Asiatic, to the Red Indian in the hidden regions 
of Mexico ; have feasted with the prince and the 
beggar ; have lived in the palace, the cottage, the 
tent, and the desert ; have friends in all countries, 
in all languages, and in all costumes. I wear five 
decorations for services to my country; having been 
a participator in above a score of battles, and traversed 
wild regions beset with hating foes. I have been con- 
nected, professionally and otherwise, with the most 
popular and remarkable personages of my day, and 
all from perseverance ; — ^for, be it known, I was not 
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born rich, neither had I influence or friends to start 
withal ; but, at the age of ten, was bereft of parents, 
home, and all — save health. My education meagre, 
and my constitution tender, tossed from pillar to 
post in search of friends, I found them scarce, and, 
indeed, "/ew and far hetweenP 

Such is the experience I have — ^what is it worth .^ 
One thing I have observed throughout my travel 
(and it will doubtless be admitted I can speak from 
experience), that in all classes of society, and in 
all countries, there exists a great want oi fraternity 
— men being ever jealous, and filled with dire 
conceit and ridiculous envy — and in nearly all 
I saw and analyzed, I found the want of that great 
and should be ruling star of all men — honour. 
The want of truths in its most abstract sense, 
ever seemed uppermost in the transactions of all 
sorts of people. This may be bold to assert, it is 
nevertheless true ; for circumstances seem to rule 
the mind so completely, that man scarcely knows 
himself. How many do we trust in faith most 
absolute; how few return that trust with equal 
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pnritjr. And aH men njtlie nme; andso from man 
to mm, and so from i^ to age. We discover 
fimhB where sp o des s we had hoped to find it — sicken 
at the secret rottenness of that scarecrow of the 
woiM, hypocrisy — and so walk through the Ktde 
hours ofylife, till, recUess as to how the world wags 
on, so wag we with the world. Think not by 
this, kind reader, that I am a misanthrope, al- 
though I have met so much of what would make 
me so, and if you knew but all, you would no 
longer wonder if I was one, for I must again go into 
condemnation of the woild^s bad ways, and say tbat 
another of the most prominent faults I have met 
with, and which combines those named before, is that 
which is, perhaps, most bitter to the feelings of the 
human heart, ingratitude. Yet think me not a mis- 
anthrope, for one I am not, and wish to live solely to 
see what I can do to serve the rising race with armour 
wherewith to meet the piercing glance of calumny, 
and the rebuffs of the world they are sure to meet 
with ; and, if I do publish my experience, it wiH 
be for this sole purpose. For I am, as it were, 
in the world alone^ after all my struggles, thanks 
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to that All-seeing Power who has guided my 
steps far and wide and favoured me with success, 
and, should my " Wallet of Wanderings,*" placed 
in chapters, not tiresome, meet with half the 
favour my former efforts have, I shall have no 
reason to regret turning Author. Apologising 
for having troubled you with this long preface, 
I take my leave, and commend you to my Tale, 
which I give in a Novel shape. It may, perhaps, 
be called the First from the " Wallet.'' 

Yours very respectfully, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 



" An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told." • 

Richard IIL 



the introduction — the two friends — harry 
Hamilton's philosophy — request of the 
friends —the conditions. 

** Come, George," said Charles Bothwick to 
his friend Mr. Wilding, " I am going to see 
Harry Hamilton, of whom you have heard 
me speak so often. He is one of the most 
regular and systematic men you ever met — 

c 
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and as good a fellow as ever breathed. He 
has one great fault, if fault it be, and that 
is— he is too generous." 

'* That is a fault, indeed," replied George 
Wilding, a young man of no mean ideas, 
and who expressed himself so positively, no 
doubt, from experience ; *' for in some men 
the fault is so prominent as often to cause 
them to do injustice to themselves in order 
to satisfy a mistaken desire or act of good- 
ness — rewarded, nine times out of ten, by 
base ingratitude." 

''Yes, indeed," replied Bothwick, '* I agree 
with you ; and, for Harry Hamilton, I could 
relate a score of the most noble acts done 
by him which have borne out your views. 
But come with me, and allow me to have 
the pleasure of introducing you to my warm 
and esteemed friend, who will not only give 
you a right hearty welcome, but will, I am 
sure, win you, and that, too, by the most 
agreeable sincerity and conviviality; and. 
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in return^ I am satisfied he will find in you 
a warm-hearted, honourable acquaintance — 
in whom such reciprocal feeling will rise 
as will be pleasing to all ; for, as I 
esteem you, George, so I am sure you will 
him, and many a joyous hour will come 
of it." 

With all my heart," answered George ; 

it is, above all things, the one I should 
like. I have heard so much talk about 
this Harry Hamilton, his many excellencies, 
and peculiarities, extraordinary adventures,, 
travels, and the wonderful things he has 
gone through, that I shall esteem it a favour, 
nay, an honour, coupled with unbounded 
pleasure, to have such an introduction." 

'^ I am right glad to hear you say so," re- 
joined Both wick, "for I assure you I regard 
him above all men I know ; and what you 
have heard of him is no exaggeration, for a 
more strange, agreeable, interesting, and, I 
may say, eccentric character I never knew 

c 2 
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or read of ; so let us hurry, or he may be 
out or engaged ; if we are lucky we may 
catch him disengaged, and if he has time to 
gossip, he will say so ; or, if not, he will 
very soon inform us." And the two friends 
hurried to Harry's residence, which they 
reached just as he had risen from dinner. 

The servant who opened the door informed 
the two visitors that Mr. Hamilton was at 
home, but could not be disturbed until three 
o'clock ; and, as it wanted but five minutes, 
if they would wait in the ante-room for a 
little, he had no doubt his master would 
see them. 

" This seems singularly precise/' remarked 
George. 

''It may appear so to you," answered 
Bothwick, '* but not so to me. I know him, 
and to me it is most pleasing to visit Harry 
Hamilton — he is so particular, yet so free." 

Precisely as the clock struck three the 
door of Mr. Hamilton's apartment was heard 
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to open, and almost immediately close again, 
and the servant came down to inform the 
gentlemen that Mr. Hamilton would be 
pleased to receive them up stairs. 

^' Walk this way, gentlemen,*' continued 
the servant; and the two visitors were 
ushered into a neat, but plainly-furnished 
apartment, the very model of system and 
quiet order. 

It was a winter's afternoon, and a pleasant 
fire, red with well-burnt coal, shone in a 
grate glittering with polish, and with a 
hearth clean and clear. In one part of the 
room was a book-case well filled, and in 
another a bureau bestrewed with papers, 
and carefully arranged packages of letters 
labelled and neatly assorted. A neat French 
bedstead, hidden by an appropriate screen, 
occupied one end of the room ; and, in fine, 
there was every possible convenience, cal- 
culated to establish comfort for a bachelor, 
in the truest sense. 
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The place riveted the attention of George ; 
as, look where he would, he was forced to 
contemplate and admire the philosophy with 
which everything was arranged. 

When they entered, Harry was seated at 
his bureau, intently employed on a letter, 
evidently of some moment ; but, hearing foot- 
steps, without looking round — said, *'How 
are you, Bothwick ? I am glad you have 
called. Just hold on a moment till I harve 
finished this sen — tence. Be seated, Both- 
wick ; I shall have done — ^in — a trice, and I 
am at your service ;" and with the last word 
he finished his letter, and rose to welcome 
his friend. " And now, my dear boy," he 
continued, '*how are you?" and seeing a 
stranger, bowed, and begged him to be 
seated. 

"I am quite well," replied Bothwick, 
taking his hand, '* and I have ventured to 
bring a friend of mine. Permit me to intro- 
duce Mr. George Wilding." 
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*' Oh, with much pleasure/' said Harry. 
"Mr. Wilding, I am gratified to know you; 
^d honoured, I assure you, by your being 
introduced from such a source. Bothwick, 
you know your friends are mine — at least 
I would have them so. This Bothwick is a 
sad dog, Mr. Wilding/' continued he ; "I 
have seen him, under all sorts of circum* 
stances ; and I have always found him a man 
worth the knowing. Have you not found 
him so, sir ? " 

" Yes, indeed/' replied Wilding. " Both- 
wick is not so bad as he looks." 

** Ah, there you have hit him ! " rejoined 
Harry. " I am glad some one takes him to 
task ; for, I declare, he thinks those dark 
bushy whiskers of his no small aflPairs. Well, 
my friends, to what do I owe this very 
agreeable visit ? which is, permit me to add, 
most welcome." 

"Why, to say the truth," said Bothwick, 
" I have been desirous, for some time, to 
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introduce my friend Wilding to you, he 
being so fond of the society of adventurers 
and singular characters — amongst whom 
you rank high, indeed — and I stole this 
afternoon to perfoftrm my promise ; which, I 
hope, does not intrude upon your engage^ 
ments, Harry? — If so, do not scruple to 
inform us." 

*'Not at all — not at all," interrupted 

Harry, at the same time ringing the bell ; 

'^ not at all, my dear boy. If it did, you 

know me well enough. Both wick, to be sure, 

that I should say so; for I take it to be 

(addressing Mr. Wilding) rudeness and 

miserable hypocrisy to entertain friends by 

hands and not hearts ; for unless I am free 

to express my welcome, in truth, I am better 

without them. Therefore, gentlemen, you 

are heartily welcome ; and I am not tied to 

a few hours." 

Richard, <|be servant of Mr. Hamilton, 
entered the room, and inquired if he rang. 
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" Yes," replied Harry ; '' lay the sideboard 
with some fruit — bring some wine and 
spirits, hot water, sugar, and cigars ! " 

^' I cannot give you any dinner, my 
friend," continued he, "as I have eaten a 
chop ; but if you have not dined, let me 
order something for you." 

^^Oh, dear, no!" replied both friends. 
"We dined two hours ago; early, to be 
sure," continued George ; " but it is usual." 

" If usual," said Harry, " 'tis best ; for 
eating at dinner-time, and dining now-a-days 
are two very different things. I often wish 
one could be fed like an eight-day clock, 
and regulated with food once a week. Now, 
my friends," he added, as Richard looked all 
was ready, "here is all the choice I can 
offer. Let me add— more especially to you, 
Mr. Wilding, as you do not know my plain, 
blunt manners, which I hope you will excuse 
— ^let me add, I say, that you will consider 
yourself, whilst here, as part and parcel of 
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myself ; for you do me honour, doubly, by 
using my welcome as hearty good fellows." 

At this the trio drew up their chairs. 
Bothwick and George lighted cigars ; Harry 
did not use them, but kept a stock of the 
very best for his friends. 

" And now, friend Bothwick/* said Harry, 
*' what is the latest news ? as you are the 
most likely to know all the city gossips, 
living in the very midst of its makers and 
breakers, of all and every sort of report and 
interesting detail." 

" I have nothing fresh,*' answered Both- 
wick; ''you, amongst your other details 
of system, generally so arrange as to have 
everything in the shape of news brought 
to you before any one else gets the chance, 
so that anything I can tell you will not 
be new; but, to the point, Harry," con- 
tinued Bothwick, '' if I am not taxing you 
too much, may I beg of you to tell us some 
of your strange adventures in the far-ofF 
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countries, in India or Africa, some of the 
battles or escapes you have so often excited 
me with/' 

** If my adventures and narrations afford 
you any gratification, and you will name 
the district or part of the world you would 
like to go into (for you know I have been 
in ahnost every part of this world worth 
going to), and if our friend, Mr, Wilding, 
will not be bored by my dry yarns," replied 
Harry, " I will do so with pleasure " 

*^ To me,*' answered George, *' it would 
be most pleasing, and it is what I long to 
hear from you; and shall take it as an 
especial favour if you will so far condescend," 

^'No favour,'* rejoined Harry, "I shall 
feel honoured by your attention. By the 
way, Bothwick," continued he, "do you 
remember me once telling you that I had 
written four or five times to St. Louis about 
a young gentleman there with whom I had 
a strange adventure ? '* 
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'* Certainly I do," replied Bothwick, " Have 
you discovered him ? " 

" Not exactly/* said Harry, " except that 
I this morning received some information, 
which is of rather a sad nature, concerning 
him ; and which has somewhat excited my 
sympathy ; and I was writing a letter to 
a friend of mine in Washington city on the 
suhject as you entered. Ah!" continued 
Harry, with a sigh, "friend Both wick, that 
was a curious and sorrowful affair/' 

*'So you have always said,'* replied Both- 
wick; '' and you promised me, in some 
leisure hour, to relate the whole matter 
to me." 

*' And so I will," said Harry ; '* and since 
we are about to enter upon adventures, I do 
not know of one more replete with interest 
than that same ; so, if you like, I will tell you 
the story, with the understanding that you 
do not interrogate as to the names of the 
parties concerned." 
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"Agreed," said both; and by the time 
each had prepared a good glass of punch, 
Bothwick and George lighted a fresh cigar, 
and Richard had stirred up the fire, snuflFed 
the candles, closed the door and retired, 
Harry was ready to commence; 



CHAPTER II. 

" There's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face ! 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An infinite trust." 

Macbeth. 



THE ARTIST — THE TWO PORTBAITS — RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE BATTLE FIELD — SOUND REASONING — 

COMMENT ON PAINTING COINCIDENCES — THE 

HERO INTRODUCED — AGREEABLE IMPRESSIONS 
— INTERROGATIVE CONFABS — THE INVITA* 
TION — THE SUPPER PARTY. 

It was in August 18 — that I was at 
St. Louis, stopping at the City Hotel, pre- 
paratory to taking a journey across the 
Rocky Mountains to Oregon and California. 
I was waiting the arrival of a friend and 
companion of mine, an elderly Scotch gen- 
tleman with whom I had travelled much. 
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and with several of whose friends I had 
sojoarned in the Holy Land^ ^gyptj Syria> 
Persia, and Europe. 

One night, at the theatre, I met a gen- 
tleman, whom I afterwards found to be an 
artist of great talent and celebrity, and with 
whom I soon found opportunity to get into 
conversation, touching the play, and matters 
in general. 

He informed me that he w^as residing at 
the Planters* House, and very kindly invited 
me to call and see some of his works at 
his studio, which I as readily promised to 
do ; and next day I did. I found his 
room crowded with beautifully-drawn por- 
traits, (for you must know he was a portrait 
painter,) amongst which were those of 
several of the most popular men of the 
city, many of them standing very high in 
public life. Two, in particular, attracted 
my attention more than any others. One 
was that of an elderly gentleman ; the other 
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of a young man, apparently about eighteen 
or nineteen. Whilst I was gazing intently 
on these, the artist observed that I was 
looking at the likenesses of one of the most 
celebrated men of the country, and of his 
son. I inquired their names, which he 
told me ; and added, that the son was then 
staying at the hotel we were in. 

** Indeed ! '' I replied, still gazing on his ; 
picture, and became riveted in tJl>fl^g^i^;,]&r 
I was struck with the likeness it bore to 
a dear comrade of mine who was shot 
at my side in a battle at Ghuznee, in 
AfFarhanistan, in Central Asia, from which , 
I escaped unhurt. The likeness recalled 
vividly the most fearful recollections of that 
day, one of many such as I have gone 
through. 

It was the 5th day of September, 18 — , 
when I was attached to the — regiment, 
a detachment was ordered to repair to an 
adjacent hill then in possession of the enemy. 
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and the orders were to go and take it. Our 
little band numbered seventy men, com- 
manded by a gallant fellow, who threw 
us into skirmishing order, in which we 
advanced to the attack. Having reached 
the base of the hill, which, from its peculiar 
globular shape was called Balloon Hill, we 
commenced the ascent like mountain goats. 
From their elevated and superior position, 
the enemy^ who were assembled in a large 
body on its summit, continued to oppose 
us with a heavy fire from thek rifle-bored 
matchlocks. The almost exhausted state we 
were in by walking up hill, under such a 
heavy fire, can be more easily imagined than 
described; and I saw one after another's 
shots tell on the bodies of my comrades, as 
(unable, as we were, to assist them) they 
rolled lifeless down the steep declivity. 

Though shaken and breathless, still never 
daunted, the remainder of our little force 
made a grand charge, routed them from 
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their stronghold, and pursued them down 
the other side, leaving a small guard to keep 
possession. We gained the little skirmish^ 
and returned to camp ; and on mustering^ 
found that of our seventy men, twenty-eight 
had been killed — thirteen who had stood on 
ray right, and fifteen on my left — amongst 
whom was my dear comrade ; a comrade who 
had joined me in all sorts of dangers and 
trials, caressed me when unhappy, cared for 
me and watched over me when unwell ; in 
brief, a second brother — and, in face, the 
very image of the portrait of the young man 
I now saw before me. 

The portrait showed a fine, handsome, 
full-formed youth, with fair complexion and 
dark blue eyes. It portrayed features of 
refinement, which were as an index to a 
generous mind. The forehead was high 
and spotless, and the countenance seemed 
to speak perfection ; so impressed was I 
with the similarity of the likeness to that 
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of my dead comrade, that I felt at once 
a regard for the stranger. 

I renewed my conversation with the artist^ 
who was sketching a crayon portrait of the 
host. 

^* Thus, you see/* said the painter, " how 
I employ my time. This is an extraordinary 
country/' he remarked ; '' I think that the 
major portion of the people prefer these 
crayon drawings and portraits to a good 
substantial oil painting ; and that, too, on 
the score of economy." 

"It is a great country," I replied. "I 
must admit it is somewhat strange ; yet not 
so much so, upon reflection. From the very 
nature of the citizens of this vast and great 
nation, impulse is more readily acted upon 
than in any other ; and I take it, that from 
the large amount of floating capital, and the 
excellent distribution of wealth, there are 
few who could well afford to have an oil 
painting of great value done by an artist of 

d2 
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celebrity, but a vast number can afford 
to have a crayon done by the same artist, 
while the glorious constitutional education 
has so far refined . their tastes as to create 
the desire to possess some of the charm, 
if not the full bloom, of the flower of art." 

This argument seemed to please him ; 
and he was more pleased when I assured 
him I felt proud to meet so excellent a 
painter, a class of men I revere ; for, as the 
late and deeply-lamented Power used to say, 
in his amusing farce of " How to pay the 
Rent," when speaking of painting — 

** Painting is an art— an art of one of the 
most inspiring that ever lifted the soul, or 
lighted the eye of genius. What glorious 
recollections of the mighty dead do we not 
owe to the pencil more faithful than the pen ? 
Of what millions, yet unborn, may not the 
painter claim gratitude for the transmission 
to their admiration of the worthies of his 
time, endowed by the cunning of the skilful 
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painter's hand, with all but immortality! 
The patriot ! the hero ! the lawyer! the poet! 
the player ! will, from the undying canvass, 
still stimulate our children with a living look 
to emulate their fame, speaking hope to the 
faltering, and shame to the degenerate !" 

" Nothing can, indeed, excel so beautiful 
an art,** I said ; and ray friend, the artist, 
became deeply interested in me the more on 
learning, in conversation, that I had met 
and known a relative of his in China. He 
thought it strange, as no doubt you will, 
Mr. Wilding (who was listening very atten- 
tively), that I should have travelled so much, 
and yet be under thirty ! But so it is ; and 
I have repeatedly had experiences like this, 
making friendship with strangers, and dis- 
covering that my previous travels had made 
me acquainted with themselves, their history, 
their kindred, or so forth, so connected is 
the chain of human events! Well, to 
proceed — such was my case once more ; for 
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it SO happened that he had not seen or heard 
of this relative of bis for several years, while 
I had seen him not more than two years 
before that time. This, of course, rendered 
our intimacy more familiar, and he was 
indefatigable in his care to render my visit 
to St. Louis as agreeable as possible. We 
dined together, drove out together, and 
in the evenings went together to the theatre. 
Whilst there, one evening, who should come 
into the box but the original of the portrait I 
had so seriously contemplated in the artist's 
room. I at once recognised it, and could 
scarcely keep my eyes oflF him. The artist 
saw my embarrassment, and being well 
acquainted with him, asked me if I would 
like an introduction, to which I readily 
assented, and I was formally and cordially 
introduced and received ; and we sat to* 
gether during the performance of a portion 
the interesting play of '' Othello." 

I felt a kind of relief and pleasure at the 
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introduction, and the feeling seemed reci- 
procated by the young gentleman, from the 

very polite attentions he paid me during our 
sojourn in the box. 

I shall call my hero Alfred Hargreave, 
for convenience, and the artist, Duverney, 
so that we may not get astray in our nar- 
rative. 

Alfred, just before the termination of the 
tragedy, begged to be excused for a short 
time, promising to return in a few minutes, 
and retired, which naturally gave rise to 
a conversation, when the curtain fell. I re- 
marked that Mr. Hargreave was a splendid - 
looking young fellow ; to which the painter 
added, very emphatically, that he was fully 
as good as he looked; and so I felt, for 
Alfred appeared to be one of those whole- 
souled youths whose habits and early days 
have been formed by a circle of loving 
sisters and devoted parents. He wore an 
air of dignity without ostentation, was some- 
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what formal yet free, and exceedingly agree- 
able ; his dress was elegant^ yet without any 
attempt at foppery; his height some trifle 
under five feet nine ; and a sort of neatness 
and superiority seemed to envelope him, 
such as leaves a favourable impression where- 
ever seen. I must confess this is the im- 
pression it made on me, and I am not one 
of those easily impressed at first sight ; yet, 
in this case, owing to the resemblance he 
bore to my dear departed friend, I felt 
as though I was in company with a second 
Charles Rodney. 

I inquired of Duverney, the artist, as to 
the disposition and habits of our young 
favourite, and I learned that his disposition 
was of the most noble and generous — that 
he was, if anything, disposed to be wild; 
and as youth is but youth, his little digres- 
sions from the sober-sided hearth were rather 
to be admired than condemned. This, to a 
certain extent, I admitted ; for I hold it as 
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an injury to youths from seventeen to twenty 
years of age, to be hemmed in on all sides, 
and kept under such strict surveillance, 
as is too commonly the case. It makes 
them too often deceitful, dishonest, and 
mean; and I venture to say, that when 
parents reasonably indulge and afford their 
sons every opportunity of enjoying them- 
selves in progressive manly ways, it will be 
seldom abused, and in most cases make them 
worthier members of society. 

One of these stinted, generous-hearted, 
impulsive youths, I soon found Alfred to be ; 
and upon interrogating my friend, Duverney, 
feirther, who seemed to know all about him, 
I learned that his father's position in the 
world and public life was popular, eminent, 
and honourable ; that the family consisted 
of three daughters, and that Alfred was the 
only son. The father, it seemed, from public 
business, was seldom at his home, which was 
not far from St. Louis. Alfred was the pet 
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of the family, but was kept very tightly 
checked with regard to means by his parents, 
who loved him very dearly. This was 
designed, to preserve him — a mistaken plan 
with one who was the favourite, not only of 
his family, but of all who knew him, ever 
ready and smart, and equally esteemed at 
school by teachers and his fellow-students. 

I continued my interrogations, by desiring 
to know why, if his home was so near, he 
was staying at the hotel alone and unem- 
ployed ? and I was about to learn that also, 
when he returned to the box, and invited 
us to sup with him after the performance, 
to which Duverney and myself agreed; 
and we soon after repaired to a restaurant^ 
where it seemed he had been, during his 
absence, to order the supper, which was 
ready as we entered. 

We passed a couple of hours very agree- 
ably. I found Alfred possessed of a fimd of 
anecdote, without vulgarity or monotony. 
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Diiverney was exceedingly pleasant in his 
manner, and most efficiently contributed to 
the conviviality of the evening. As for my 
own share, you know, friend Bothwick, I am 
seldom far behindhand in such cases ; so you 
can readily imagine the pleasant time we 
spent. It was late by the time we left for 
our separate domiciles. Alfred and Duverney 
first saw me safely lodged at my hotel, and 
then went straight to theirs. I retired that 
night, delighted beyond measure at having 
found Alfred all I could wish, and in com- 
paring him with one whose memory I 
revered. 



CHAPTER III. 



" It is the purpose that makes strong the vow ; 
But vows to every purpose must not hold." 

Troilus and Cressida. 



THE MORNING CALL — THE DRIVH — RECIPROCITY 

DISSERTATION ON SCHOOL DAYS — COMMENT ON 
YOUTHFUL FOLLIES — MYSTERIOUS PERSONAGE 

EULOGY OF ALFRED — THE SOLEMN VOWS OF 

FRIENDSHIP — THE SITTING — THE UNIFORM — 
THE DEPOSIT — THE SUPPER — HARRY *S VIEWS 
OF THE world's WAYS — THE INTERRUPTION. 



Next day, at an early hour, Alfred called 
upon me ; and from his manner, I could see 
that he was as satisfied as myself with the 
acquaintance he had made. He requested 
permission to be my cicerone^ and introduced 
me to places and persons in the neighbour- 
hood. He had a vehicle at the door, and, 
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it being a charming morning, he proposed 
a short drive into the country. 

Our intimacy of a day ripened, and was as 
though of a year ; and, whilst enjoying the 
fragrant breezes that wafted oyer the majestic 
Missouri, redolent of every charm of country, 
and gliding along the noble banks, loaded 
with wondrous magnificence, and surrounded 
with quiet and solitude, broken only by the 
musical murmurings of the distant stream, 
we entered into that most agreeable of all 
conversations which arises when two minds 
act in unison with instinctive confidence. 
He told me fireely of the agreeable impres- 
sion I had made upon him, and hoped I 
should not think him bold for confessing 
that he felt more deep regard and fraternal 
esteem for me than he had ever felt before 
for any one. 

I need not say that my heart leaped with 
joy to learn this, and to feel its echo in my 
breast with sympathetic emotions. From 
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that moment we became as brothers ; 
and, as the elder, I felt called upon to 
inquire into his ways, means, doings, and so 
forth. He told me that he had been spend-* 
ing the vacation at home — that it had 
expired some two or three weeks ago — that 
his father had gone to his public duties 
north, on which day also he (Alfred) was 
supposed to have returned to his studies 
at college, about one himdred miles down 
the river. He admitted that instead of 
this, owing to some jovial associations he 
had formed, and some invitations he had 
received during his stay, he had neglected 
to return to college, though he felt he ought 
to be there instead of remaining in the 
city. 

I felt that I should be doing wrong if 
I encouraged his neglect, and told him he 
was to blame for thus trifling with the time 
he ought seriously to devote to his educa- 
tion. I entered at once into a long com- 
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ment on my text ; pointed out to him 

the sad mistake of youth in trifling with 

their only opportunity of learning at school 

— of the great and important necessity of 

not losing a single day in mastering all the 

branches of education, so essential to form 

the garden of life^ honour, respect, and 

satisfaction. 

I painted to him the sad error he was 

committing in thus deceiving his fond 
parents, which possibly might result in 
serious consequences, and exhorted him to 
be ruled by me, and permit me to jour- 
ney with him to college, and see him 
safely cloistered in the tranquil retreats of 
learning. 

Oh! that youth would, or could, but see 
the sad mistake they commit in neglecting 
their opportunities of education at school ; 
that they would but reflect and look at 
the clock, and say, with the immortal 
Shakespeare — 
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" 'Tis but an hour ago sinoe it was nine ; 
And after one hour more 'twill be eleven ; 
An so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale." 

For as each day passes so much of our 
youth is gone, never to return; and as man- 
hood comes, so comes remorse for neglect, 
and punishment for ignorance. Let but 
young men imagine the mortification they 
will feel, when scholastic days are no more, 
at finding themselves, when called upon to 
perform the avocations of a professional 
career, ignorant of points essential to the 
performance of those duties which they 
neglected to acquire at the proper time. 
Let all such youth hesitate not a moment 
to profit by this advice, and diligently 
employ every hour to the improvement of 
their minds, which school days alone can 
give — advice which I would make forcible 
by quoting firom an author (I wish I knew 
his name) a passage illustrative of this 
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sabject and worthy of the most vivid 
recollection — 

** Losty yesterday, Bomewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set round with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they are gone for 
erer!" 

My lecture— for such it really was — 
seemed to move my young friend^ and he 
acknowledged that he had felt for some 
days past that he was wrong, but felt riveted 
and could not get away. 

This was . sufficient for me ; it inspired 
me with an immediate sense of duty to him, 
and I felt that an opportunity had pre- 
sented itself to show my regard for him 
by forwarding his views in a proper way, 
and protecting the building of so excellent 
a foundation. 

Having journeyed far enough, we turned 
round to return. He seemed very desirous 
to learn of me my origin and position. I 
told him, in as clear a way as I well could^ 
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TTiiich, however agreeable^ did not seem to 
satisfy him, but rather to excite his curiosity. 
I gave him to understand that I was uni- 
rersally viewed as the most extraordinary 
traveller extant, having been in almost 
every part of the world of importance — 
having seen nearly every great curiosity and 
person of note ; and, you know, Bothwick, I 
am looked upon as a sort of walking mystery. 
No one knows who I am, where I come 
from, or my origin ; and yet all who 
know me discover suJBficient to enable them 
to form most singular, and I must add in 
most cases, most agreeable conjectures as 
to my whys and wherefores; which, to 
say the least of it, is but just, as I ever 
try to deserve good opinions, and it is a 
world of pleasure to me to know that I 
have so vast an army of friends, and so 
very few enemies. 

These rambling conjectures to me are 
delightful and amusing; and although I 
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have been asked a thousand times to confess 
my origin^ Sec, yet Ihave carefully avoided 
it, nor have I ever yet fully done so to even 
my most intimate acquaintance or friends ; 
so none know aught of me, out of the range 
of their own experience ; which, as a general 
thing, . appears to a£Ebrd people a sufficient 
satisfaction. 

This may be wrong, but it pleases me ; 
and inasmuch as I can afford to please 
myself, why I claim the prerogative, and 
thus wag as the world wags* 

To our tale, then. As we rode back to 
the city, which we did by a circuitous route, 
Alfred seemed charmed with my relation 
of several little romantic adventures, and 
wished that he might soon see me again and 
travel with me, declaring that he felt he 
could learn more from me, and from the 
tales I told, than from all the lessons of a 
school: he declared them so replete with 
interest and truthfulness, so well calculated 

E 2 
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to improve and elevate the mind^ and evinced 
such appreciation, as well repaid me for 
my stories. 

I, of course, felt honoured by his frank 
eulogies, and promised to renew my ^' tra- 
vels' history'' again ere we separated for so 
long a time as my contemplated journey 
threatened. With this, we pledged and 
exchanged vows ef fraternal friendship so 
long as we both should live, giving the most 
solemn assurances that the tie should bind 
us, under all and every circumstance, through 
poverty or wealth — that no distance should 
separate us; nor should aught disturb our 
friendship, love, a?id truth. 

At length we reached the city, and 
alighted at my hotel. Having fastened the 
animal to a curbstone, we went together to 
my room ; and whilst there, Alfred admired 
my compact travelling equipage ; and, as it 
iso happened, by some neglect, I had left 
one of my trunks open when I went out 
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in the morning, and which contained most 
of my money and valuables. This called 
forth a remonstrance from him, which I felt 
compelled to receive with thanks . I found, 
however, upon examination, that all was safe, 
and as I had left it. Alfred asked me to 
change my hotel, and come and stay at the 
Planters* House with him, which he said he 
could recommend for its excellence in every 
point; and remarked, at the same time, 
that it was Wednesday, and as he had deter- 
mined to return to college the next Saturday, 
that it would afford him unbounded pleasure 
to have the more of my society by this 
change. 

I acquiesced in his wishes, and settling 
my bill at the City Hotel, I took a room at 
the Planters', on the same floor as Alfred ; 
which hotel, by the way, I found all I could 
desire for comfort, marked attention, and 
proftise in every luxury, as well as economical. 

It being summer, I wore somewhat light 
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clothing ; and, amongst other things, a short 
round^hout jacket, and not being a great 
admirer of pockets, I usually carried my 
handkerchief round one of my braces^ and 
my purse twisted round the other ; and in 
my cap I carried my gloves, which article 
of wearing apparel I seldom use, as I view 
them, for the most part, as an expensive 
and useless portion of dress. 

Alfred was delighted to find me an inmate 
of the same house with him, as also was our 
mutual friend the artist, whose room was 
the Bachelors' Hall for us, and betwixt the 
pair, I found myself very agreeably situated; 
more especially as my expected Scotch friend 
did not arrive, and I was a comparative 
stranger in the city. We eat, drank, rode 
out together, and, in short, were one. Each 
hour developed fresh excellencies in the 
character of Alfred, and endeared him, both 
to the painter and myself, with renewed 
admiration. 
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I was induced to sit £or my portrait to 
the artist^ and having with nae a suit of my 
old uniform^ dressed myself once more in 
the glorious garb^ which was much admired 
by both of them> especially as my breast 
was idecorated with medals and clasps^ 
rowards of priceless glory. I sat to 
Duverney, and Alfred seemed to contem- 
{date^ wil^ a deep veneration, the ^^ battles, 
sieges, and fortunes that I had passed." 

In exchanging my dress, Duverney, re- 
marked that I carried my pursa very, care* 
lessly, and wondered I should act so foolishly. 
I admitted the truthfulness of his remark, 
and promised attention to it, whieh, however, 
I neglected until next morning ; when, on 
omiing down stairs with Alfred, we met the 
painter, who seeing my purse suspended so 
carelessly, again rebuked th^ fault, and 
recommeended me to deposit, my money and 
valuables in the safe, which the host kept 
for the purpose — an excellent custom in the 
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American hotels^ which» indeed, are one 
chapter of excellencies. 

At that moment I saw a gentleman on 
the steps of the hotel whom I knew, and 
being very desirous of speaking with him 
at once> I gave the purse, which contained 
two hundred and twenty dollars^ in gold 
ten-dollar pieces, to Alfred, who was with 
the painter, and requested him to deposit 
it for me in the safe; which he did. I 
ran down the steps to speak with the gen- 
tleman, as I wished to ask him some questions 
regarding our journey, for he was to he 
one of the party. 

I returned almost immediately ; and, with 
Alfred and Duvemey, went into breakfast, 
when Alfred informed me that he had de* 
posited my purse. 

Saturday at length arriyed when Alfred 
was to return to college, and he asked me 
if I would not agree to his staying over 
until Monday, as he had promised a young 
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lady friend to accompany her to church on 
the Sabbath, and had forgotten his deter- 
mination and promise to go to college on 
Saturday. I, of course, could not say nay 
to my friend, but took occasion to impress 
upon his mind the necessity of a most 
religious observance of punctuality, and a 
careful adherence to his word; and with 
this admonition, it was fixed that on Monday 
he should return to school. 

That evening we again visited the theatre, 
accompanied by our inseparable friend 
Duverney ; and we again supped together, 
Alfred, as usual, doing the honours ; and he 
would insist upon paying the expenses. 
This I did not like, nor would I permit 
it ; I remonstrated, and overcame his oppo- 
sition. But on reflection I found I could 
not pay my share then, as I had left my purse 
in the safe at the hotel. Alfred then paid 
the bill, and it was agreed that next morning 
I should return him my portion ; for it is 
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one of my most particular traits to settle 
up money matters^ according to the old 
adage^ tiiiat ''short reckonings make long 
friends." 

"I must tell you," said Harry to Mr. 
Wilding, interrupting himself in his story, 
"that I am eo particular on this point of 
knowing how I spend every sixpence, that 
I could show you every c«it of my expendi- 
ture for the last twelve years, and know 
how my purse, and bank account stands, to 
a fraction, at any time. It may app^x 

strange, and perhaps unnecessary; but I 
do so, nevertheless. But come,. gentlemen, 

I see you are giving me rather more of your 
attention than is due to me. You are 
neglecting your glasses, for I see you have 
scarcely sipped a spoonful of your punch, 
which is quite cold.'* (Touching the 
bell.) 

" Oh, never mind the punch," said Mr. 
Wilding ; " your narrative is really so very 
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interesting, that no pundi could comp^isate 
for its discontiDiiance, so let me eaitreat 
you, Mr. Hamilton, to proceed." 

'' Bravo, bramo ! George/' said Bothwick, 
'* I am glad you find all I have said of 
Hamilton to he true. Why he could give 
you more interesting detail in one day, 
founded on his own experience, thiua most 
men could in a life-time." 

*' I really believe it," replied George, as 
Richard entered the room to answer the 
bell Harry had touched. 

'^Hot water and some coals," said Mr. 
Hamilton, and Richard retired to obey. 

^ Bothwick," continued Harry to Mr. 
WDding, ''is an enthusiast, you see. I 
fear he gives me by fax too much credit. 
He thinks because I happen just to suit 
him, that all the rest of mankind ought 
to view me with his eyes. He is mistaken, 
though ; for I have observed, through life, 
that the world is too illiberal to judge. 
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rightly of men and manners. There Is an 
old sayings and one I have often been 
deeply impressed with as excellent for 
general application, that ^ One story is 
good until the other is told ;' but, I regret 
to say, that in nineteen cases out of a score, 
whoever tells the first story, and makes the 
first impression, blocks up the way of the 
other and gets the best of it. So do I 
know that many think differently of me 
— some one thing, some another, but all 
conclude me to be a strange compound of 
humanity. Here is some hot water, gen- 
tlemen,'* added Harry, as Richard entered 
the room with hot water in one hand, and a 
full coal-scuttle in the other. '^Now, my 
friends, fill up again, and I will proceed 
with my story, with which you seem so 
much interested. Order coffee, Richard, 
for three, in an hour ;'* and Richard, after 
arranging the fire, and making all cosey, 
left the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** I had rather 

Have skipp'd from sixteen years of age to sixty—* 

To have tum'd my leaping-time into a crutch — 

Than have seen this." 

Cymbeline. 

EXCELLENT CUSTOM — THE SETTLEMENT — SINGULAR 
DISCOVERY — ILLIBERAL CONJECTURES — LOGIC 
— ^AWKWARD POSITION OF HARRY — THE CON- 
SULTATION — STRANGE DEVELOPMENTS — PRO- 
POSITION — CONDITIONS — SUSPICION OF THE 
ROBBERY — ^HASTY CONCLUSIONS — ^AGONY AND 
SUSPENSE — AWFUL MOMENT — THE CONFES- 
SION. 

'^ Let me see/* said Harry, reflecting, 

" where did I leave off ? — oh, aye, we were 

to settle for the supper next morning ; was 

not that the point ? " he asked. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Wilding; ''you had 

returned to the hotel, with that understand- 
* » 
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" Just SO," said Harry, "well — 
On Sunday morning I found, on rising, 
my hotel bill put under my room door, 
made up to, and for, the previous night 
— it being a custom in the West, to keep 
short and regular accounts, from Sunday 
to Monday ; a very excellent one too, 
and very compatible with my habits. 
When I was ready for breakfast, I called at 
the rooms of Alfred aiid my frigid the 
artist. Alfred was not in his room, and I 
found him in the painter's, and both of 
them appeared to me unwell, which, how^ 
ever, soon passed off, after a pleasant con- 
fab, and anecdotes. Before going down to 
breakfast, as I had my bill in my hand, I 
seated myself at Duverney's desk, and 
calculated my share of the supper, the 
amount of my hotel charges, and some two 
or three other items, portions of carriage 
hire, theatre boxes, &c., and totalled it up, so 
that I might know how much I should have 
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to draw from the safe. This done, away 
we all started for breakfast, after which I 
rose, and left them at the table ; and, on my 
way back to my room, I called at the office 
to settle my account, and get my purse. On 
taking out the gold, I was struck with the 
impression that it was not all there. The 
idea was but momentary, and I counted 
the sum I required at the office, and 
again the thought flitted across my mind, 
that there had been some of my money 
taken out of my purse; still I felt cer- 
tain I must be mistaken — that I must 
have either been incorrect in supposing 
it to contain two hundred and twenty, or 
else I must have paid for some purchase or 
other that I had forgotten, but could not 
call any such thing to mind. The clerk 
and the host remarked my singular manners ; 
and inquired if I had lost anything ? I 
replied, that I didn't exactly know, but 
that I thought I had more money in my 
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purse than I found ; that I really expected 
there was two hundred and twenty dollars 
in it, and I found only one hundred and 
sixty — sixty dollars less. 

" This is very strange," remarked the host ; 
*'for we seldom, or never, indeed, have 
such mistakes, when money or valuables 
are left in our charge; but," he added, 
'^ you may discover some disbursement you 
have made, which if you do, let me know 
if you please." 

" Oh, certainly," I replied ,*' and no doubt 
it is as you say. I will just ask Mr. Har- 
greaves and Duverney, they may recollect 
something I have forgotten." 

'' I hope so," said the host, who was a 
good-hearted fellow; **such things are far 
from agreeable, Mr. Hamilton, in public 
establishments; therefore, you will oblige 
me by making diligent inquiries and letting 
me know the result." 

I told him I would do so ; and regretted I 
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had named it at all, for I felt I must have 
heen mistaken, and was sorry to have 
shown any feeling or doubt on the subject ; 
especially when it occurred to me that I had 
only been three days in the hotel, and was a 
perfect stranger. Thus wrapt up in uncer- 
tainty, my apparent uneasiness left me 
open to much sarcasm, suspicion, and 
disagreeable conjectures, tending to enrol 
me amongst a set of characters, who I know 
do travel about, and extort money from 
hotel proprietors, by pretended losses and 
robberies. 

Besides, I felt very awkward in another 
quarter; upon reflection, I found it was 
really a very delicate matter to broach even 
to my dear friends the painter and Alfred, 
who deposited my purse ; and so great an 
uneasiness came over me, as to be con- 
spicuous in my manner, when I entered the 
studio. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " they both 

F 
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eagerly inquired, " you look quite unsettled ; 
are you not well ? " said Alfred. I told them 
I was merely slightly annoyed, owing to a 
mistake I had made in some calculations, 
but which I had arranged ; and I then drew 
from my purse the amount of my share of 
the expenditures of the past three days. 
Then, looking at my watch, I reminded 
Alfred that it was almost church time, and 
asked, whether I could go with him ? 

" Oh, of course," said he, " with much 
pleasure," and bidding the artist a very 
good morning, we set off up stairs to get 
ready. The painter, I observed, looked 
strangely at me, as I left the room, and 
evinced a sort of inward emotion, such as I 
had not seen before, and which penetrated 
me to the very soul with wonder. 

Alfred also, on his way up stairs, was 
silent, and contemplative, a thing I had 
never observed before in him. He seemed 
absorbed in suspense and collecting thoughts. 
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We separated at the top of the stairs, and 
when I entered my room, I immediately re- 
ferred to my book, and found that the sum 
I had in my purse, was two hundred and 
twenty dollars, in ten dollar pieces, and that 
six had been taken out. Who, I wondered, 
could have done it ? — the clerk who had 
charge of the keys of the safe must be the 
person — who else ? — It was never out of the 
sight of either me or my friend, for a mo- 
ment, until left there ; and I conjured up a 
series of the most illiberal conclusions, 
condemning people for depositing their all 
in the safes of hotels, by which they 
were more open to loss, than any other 
way. And why not ? I argued to myself, 
there you deposit all you have, and your 
name is simply written upon it; in five 
cases out of six, neither the depositor 
nor receiver, counts or examines it, each 
taking the other's word. What are the 
equal chances in the absence of such a 

F 2 
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proper precaution ? the depositor may say he 
has been robbed, when he has not ; or the 
receiver may rob; and you have no legal 
redress. These and other similar just, 
although I grant you ungenerous, con- 
clusions filled my mind. Whilst thus per- 
plexed, and considering what to do, Alfred 
entered my room, and to my surprise, not 
ready for church. 

'^ Harry," said he, " what is the matter 
with you?" 

'' Well Alfred;* I replied, ^'I will teU you ; 
on getting my purse from the safe just now, 
to settle my little payments, I found that 
some one had taken sixty dollars out of it, 
and I am at a loss to know how to find it 
out." 

Alfred, seemed to sympathize with me, 
but suddenly coloured, as the painter had ; 
and well he might, for he had kindly 
deposited the purse for me, and no doubt 
regretted the discrepancy. 
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"Indeed," at length said he; "sixty 
dollars did you say? are you sure?" he 
added. 

"Most certain/* I rejoined. "I had 
hoped/' I continued, "that I was in error, 
until I came up stairs and referred to my 
memoranda, when I found I was not mis- 
taken. By-the-bye, Alfred/* said I, " you 
can just settle the matter at once,** as I 
wished to sum up all the corroboration I 
could to satisfy the host I was right. "Was 
it you, Alfred, or Mr. Duverney who de- 
posited the money at the ofiSce ? " 

" It was me,** he replied, somewhat diflS- 
dently. 

" Well, then, Alfred, you of course counted 
it before you gave it in, and can prove that 
there were two hundred and twenty dollars 
when you left it ; and, though you did 
not, imprudently, get a receipt for it, your 
affidavit will be sufficient, to compel them 
to refund the money, and I will make an 
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example of the clerk, or whoever I can dis- 
cover to have taken it." 

*' I must say, I did not count it, *' replied 
Alfred, "nor did I, as you suggest get a 
receipt, but don*t trouble yourself about it 
Harry," continued he ; '' as I have acted so 
very carelessly in this affair, in not taking 
the necessary protective measures on de- 
positing the money, I will make up the 
amount of your deficiency, so don't annoy 
yourself any more about it, it is one of those 
things,*' he observed, " that would be very 
difficult to arrive at, properly ; and as there 
are no proofs on either side, it had better 
be left alone." 

*' Oh dear, no ! " I replied, ^' my dear boy, 
you shall not indemnify me ; it is a rascally 
transaction, and I feel it my duty to the 
public to ferret it out, and make an ex- 
ample of the culprit, and so put a stop 
to such wholesale opportunities of robbing, 
which I have no doubt is carried on to a 
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fearful extent. No, no, Alfred ; I will just 
step down and tell Duverney about it, and, 
betwixt us, we can fix them as they ought 
to be fixed." 

And away I went, to my friend the 
painter, leaving Alfred in my room, 
arranging his hair at my toilet glass. I 
found Duverney in anything but good 
spirits. He received me with a sort of 
coldness — to a sensitive mind, the most 
painful. 

" I am come, Mr. Duverney," I said, '^with 
rather unpleasant news," as I closed the 
study door. 

*^ Indeed ! " said he brightening up, *' what 
is the matter?" 

I replied that I had been robbed. 

^' Robbed ! " echoed he, " how ? and by 
whom ? " 

*' Aye," said I, " that is exactly what I 
want to get at ; " and I sat down and de- 
tailed the whole affair^ from first to last. I 
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observed, during my narration, that he 
frequently knit his brow, and compressed his 
lips, and stood for some time absorbed in 
thought, and looked very pale. 

When I had concluded, he paused, and 
sighing, said that he was ''very, very 
sorry to hear it," and, after some time, 
recommended the same advice as Alfred, 
to let the matter drop, and think no more 
of it. 

This, I must say, very much surprised me, 
and somewhat annoyed me, to find both my 
friends so reckless of public benefit, as to 
wish to silence an affair so palpable and 
open as this case was — the robbery of a 
stranger, and a guest, too, who had entrusted 
his all to their safe keeping; and on asking 
for it, had found himself barefacedly plun- 
dered. I requested my friend to reconsider 
his advice, and I felt sure he would alter his 
views, and agree with me that it was a matter 
that ought to be very seriously investigated. 
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He agreed that what I said was just^ but 
he added, hesitatingly — 

*' I think that we have been so much 
together, and our intimacy is so well known, 
that, if but to avoid mixing up my name in 
such an affair, I would feel obliged by your 
saying nothing more about it, and would 
myself gladly refund the amount." 

This nettled me much, and made me 
wonder more than ever. All sorts of ideas 
wandered through me, and my mind misgave 
me. " Can he suspect me of untruth?" I 
asked myself; **or," thought I, suddenly, 
" can it be possible that he is a party con- 
cerned in the abstraction ? " At the latter 
thought, I recoiled with regret and 'shame 
at my illiberality and weakness, for I felt 
that to harbour such an idea against so 
excellent a man, who had evinced so much 
kindness and attention to me, was base 
indeed; yet the thought would not quit me, 
and I knew not what to do. I> at length. 
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determined to confide my thoughts to my 
dear friend, Alfred. I told Duvemey I would 
go to my room and reflect seriously on what 
he had said, and determine the matter at 
once, one way or the other ; but gave him to 
understand that I would allow neither Alfred 
nor him to remunerate me for a loss so 
seemingly mysterious, yet, in my mind, 
so clear. So we separated, he evidently 
wrapped in deep contemplation, and I fiili 
of wonder, wouaded pride, and palpitating 
anxiety. 

I reached my room, and there found 
Alfred no farther ready to go out than when 
I left him, and, seemingly, overpowered with 
grief. I was bewildered and astonished, and 
fancied I read strange thoughts in his face. 
It struck me that he knew something of the 
artist, which he was unwilling to disclose ; 
I at once told him that I suspected the 
artist, at which he turned deadly pale. 
'' Great God !" I exclaimed, '^what is the 
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matter ? " and he buried his face in his hands, 
and fell on the bed. I raised him up ; his 
lips were parched^ and white as marble. 
I reached him some water, which he drank, 
and revived ; and though at a loss to know 
the precise cause of this, I felt more 
anxiety for his recovery than anything else, 
and forgot, for the moment, every other 
subject. 

He at length recovered, and, heaving a 
deep sigh, looked at me ; his eyes seemed 
vacant and fixed. After some moments, he 
asked me what gave rise to my suspicions 
of the artist, and inquired what he had said 
to me on the subject ? I frankly told him 
of Duvemey'8 strange emotion, his advice 
and proposition to refund the money, and 
the conditions. 

"Weiy said Alfred, imploringly, '^and 
what have you concluded to do, Mr. 
Hamilton?" 

*' I have concluded, .Alfred," I replied. 
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*' to have the matter most thoroughly inves- 
tigated, if it costs me all I am worth ; and I 
will make a severe example of the persoa 
guilty of so disgraceful an act." 

In the most imploring manner, Alfred 
begged of me not to do so — not to act 
hastily. 

•* Let me beg of you, for his sake, and/* 
continued he, "for my sake I" 

''For your sake!" I echoed. "What do 
you mean, Alfred ? Why is this ? Do you 
know of any good reason why I should 
not, beyond that adduced by Mr.Duverney? 
If so, I entreat you to tell me, and do 
not keep me any longer in suspense. Are 
my suspicions right?" I asked; "tell me, 
Alfred ; and, for your sake, I will do almost 
anything. If I am wrong in my suspicions, 
do not let me hold such very fearful, cruel 
thoughts against an innocent man. If 
innocent he be, then, it is but right for 
you both to aid me in bringing this ras- 
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cally transaction to light for the benefit 
of the public at large.** 

*' You say true," replied Alfred, *^ to 
bring such base proceedings to light ; that 
I feel is just. But oh, Harry," sighed he, 
'* if you knew what I suffer!" 

*' You suffer V* I rejoined, my heart 
swelling with affection and wonder. " You 
suffer, Alfred ! What do you mean ? What 
am I to understand ? Speak out, my dear 
fellow, I implore you." 

" Well, then, Mr. Hamilton," said Alfred, 
whose features depicted the most thrilling 
emotion and grief, *'I will tell you;" and 
he paused again. 

" Great God," I thought, '' what am I 
going to hear ?" I felt weak with anxiety, 
and my heart beat loud against my breast. 
At length he continued, and with difficulty 
of utterance, said — 

" Harry, do not blame Mr. Duverney, 
He is not such a man. It was — I — ^who 
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took the money;" and he sank into a chaor^ 
crouching down with dishonour and shame. 

I stood dumfounded^ gs^zing on his form^ 
and motionless with astonishment — lost^ 
indeed, in amazement — my heart battling 
betwixt aflFection and justice ! 

" My God ! " sighed Bothwick and his 
friend together ; *' is it possible ?** 



CHAPTER V. 

" Press not a fklling man too far, 'tis virtue ; 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 
Not you, correct him." 

King Henry VIIL 

REGBET — ^THB LISTENER — ALFRED'S REMORSE — 
HIS AGONY — THE RASH DETERMINATION — 
THE FORGIVENESS — A TRUE FRIEND — THE 
STRATAGEM — A SATISFACTORY APOLOGY — 

DTTVERNKY's DOUBT ALFRBD*S DESPAIR — 

THE REQUEST DUVERNEY's STUDY — THE 

REMOVED PORTRAIT — FEARFUL CORROBORA- 
TION — THE painter's PROMISE — ALFRED'S 
SAFETY PLANNED. 

"Well/' said Bothwick, ''what turn did 
matters take after this ? " 

** That we shall see, as we go on," replied 
Harry; "and I don't wonder at your 
anxiety to know the result. Well— 
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You can, no doubts readily imagine my 
feelings at this unlooked-for confession from 
Alfred. I paused, not knowing what to 
say. After some moments of the most 
solemn silence, I spoke — 

"Alfred, Alfred," said I, "why did you 
do this ? — why thus frustrate all our sworn 
friendship ?— Oh, God ? " I ejaculated, " that 
I should have lived to find such rottenness 
in so fair a structure. I cannot believe it, 
though you have said so, Alfred — I feel it is 
not so. Tell me Alfred, do, I implore you, 
that it is not so — that you merely said it for 
some other object. You never could be 
guilty of such an act, I am sure.*' 

He did not move, nor could he speak, but 
sat overwhelmed with remorse. 

I looked round the room, and saw that 
the door was ajar, and I hastened to close it, 
when I observed Duverney going down the 
passage ; evidently having overheard all that 
had been going on. I was about to call him, 
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but suddenly checked my determination; 
and shutting and fastening the door^ returned 
to my seat. As I did so^ Alfred looked up 
for an instant, and our eyes met ; but in that 
instant his look spoke audibly, — ^if ever look 
did speak. In it, I read anguish, misery, and 
despair ; and my heart burst from the chains 
of hesitation, and drawing up my chair close 
to his, I seized his hand. It was trembling, 
and had I not compelled him to yield, he 
would hare withdrawn it. After sitting with 
his hand locked in mine — for I clasped it 
affectionately in both mine — I requested 
him to look up, and let us talk this matter 
over, as, since it was done, it could not be 
undone ; and I bid him be thankful, he had 
fallen in such hands as mine. 

Look up?*' at length he whispered, 
look up, did you say, Mr. Hamilton — ^how 
can I ever look up again ? Oh^ that I had 
never seen you! that I should ever have 
so far forgotten myself as to yield to such 

Q 
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a temptation— to behave so to you— a 
stranger ; yet so good, so kind, and so noble 
as you have shown joucsdf to me !" and he 
burst into tears, in which I joined; and 
thus we remained for several minutes. It 
is true that .grief finds relief in tears, for I 
did ; and so did he. 

I thennsked him why he had ad^d so (to 
say the least of it) indiscreetly? Why, after 
such strong vows of confidence and fraternal 
regard, which had .arisen and been so red- 
.procally met in our hearts, why had he not 
openly detailed his wants, and confided inme? 

He sobbed, and, with difficulty of expression, 
confessed that, in consequence of his having 
remained from college so much longer than he 
ought to have done, the funds he had received 
from his father to proceed thither with were 
expended, and he had got into debt at two 
or three places ; that not having the where- 
withal to settle them,, or take him to college, 
(where he knew he could get an advance 
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from one of the professors^) he had taken 
Ihe money, mtending immediately, on his 
arrival, .to remit it to me, and crave my 
.pardon. 

I listened with the deepest interest to 
.his humiliating confession, hut forhore com- 
ment or stopping it, heing determined to 
know all.ahout it,.althoughI ielt ashamed to 
exact such degrading acknowledgments from 
one I esteemed so much ; an esteem whidi 
appeared to increase in my hreast towards 
him, in spite of this hase act of ingratitude. 
4, however, asked him to inform me how 
:and when Jie extracted the money from the 
purse ; and he told me that when I gave 
it .to him to deposit — at the moment 
when I went down the front steps going 
into an adjoining news-room — that he 
stepped aside, and turning round unshipped 
tiie rings of the purse, and took out a 
number of pieces ; and closing it up again, 

turned to the office-desk, and gave it to the 

G 2 
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clerk in my name. " It was," he continued, 
"the work of an instant. I found, on 
examining the sum I had taken, that it was 
sixty dollars. From that moment remorse 
seized me ; but it was too late. I was a 
thief, an ingrate, and a base hypocrite. I 
felt desirous to call you several times, and 
confess my crime ; I felt most awful sen- 
isations when in your company, and, as each 
liour increased my agony of guilt, I began 
lo dread you. I was anxious to ask your 
forgiveness, but dared not." 

Words, my dear friends, are inadequate 
to describe my feelings at this moment. I 
felt lost in amazement, and filled to the 
brim with sympathy and affection. I could 
not, would not, believe he had stolen the 
gold. He could not steal; he had merely 
acted on the fact of our brotherhood, and I 
felt myself to blame in having made so much 
noise about it. 

But Alfred seemed to realize the crime 
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in all its enormity, and begged of me to 
let him depart, and never to recognize him 
again, promising to arrange to have the 
money restored to me before I left the city; 
and he pulled out of his vest pocket three 
of the pieces, and gave them to me. 

I took the dross, and looked at it with 
sorrow; and taking the hand that gave 
it, I told him I would not abandon him ; 
that I believed there were still redeeming 
points in the affair, which removed the 
foul blot of theft from his reputation, and 
that I would not recognize that act as any 
other than one of familiarity, which was 
warranted by our mutual regards and 
friendship. But all this was in vain. 

He replied, that such could not be ; 
he felt that shame, guilt, and self-contempt 
had seized him, and he was reckless as 
to consequences; to know me longer were 
pain ; to know I still retained him in my 
affections were too much for him to bear. 
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He entreated me to let him go, and flee* 
from my presence. ^' Oh, Mr. Hamilton/' he 
continued^ " how can. you say 3rQii forgiye 
me ? What must you think. of me? Do 
not, I implore you, torture me longer by 
your kindness; but let me go and: make 
the beat reparation in my power — ^let me 
go and confess my guilt to the host, and re^ 
move at once the anxiety from their minds/' 
^'•Are you mad, Alfred?*' I interrupted. 
"Great God!" I went on, "are you aware, 
what you propose to do ? Do you not 
know the fearful consequences of such an 
act? What! go and publicly proclaim 
yourself a thief and an ingrate ? Forbear, 
my dear boy, and listen to me. Reflect^ 
Alfred, and think not of such dreadful folly. 
Think of the consequences — ^think of your 
father, your family, your friends, your- 
self, and of me — think of your coming 
manhood and your after life. What ! would 
you, at one fell blow, blast all your hopes. 
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reputation^ and happiness? No» Alfred^ 
you must not do this; nor shall you leave 
this room until we settle this affiur our- 
sdves. The world, Alfioed,'* I said, ^is 
bad, the tongues of calumny chatter fiist, 
and consider what would be the result of 
your proposed step? Tou would become 
an outcast and forlorn, because you acted 
rashly and against yourself. If you are so 
caUous of your own reputation and feelings, 
consider of those who love you, and are your 
own, your dear sisters, your doting mother,, 
and the high standing of your .fond, father ! 
Why should jow thus trifle with them? 
I^ it because you have erred, that they must 
be made miserable for li&? Oh, Alfred, 
reflect and thank God it happened with me 
-^ow this, ought to endear me to you ! 
Consider if this had occurred to one ac- 
tuated with yindictive feelings, a moment 
of indignation might have thrust you into 
a felon^s cell, and thus have ruined you 
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irrevocably ! Thank your God, Alfred, that 
you are thus saved ; for what is a man 
when he has lost his honour ? '* 

Alfred was overpowered with agony, and 
wept bitterly ; he threw himself on my 
neck, and implored my forgiveness — at the 
very sound of which my heart leaped with 
the desire to impress upon him how freely 
I did forgive him, and to convince him that 
I felt he was as a lamb that had gone 
astray, and had returned to the fold for 
protection. 

"Forgive you, Alfred!" I said, *^Yes, 
and were the sum such as to sink me into 
utter ruin, for the sake of the friendship I 
have formed for you, and which I did and 
still do believe reciprocated, I would not 
only forgive you, but protect you ! *' and 
I pressed him close to my breast, and felt 
his heart beat with a rapid and loud pal- 
pitation. I prayed to God to clear away all 
remorse, and make it as a lesson never to be 
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forgotten by him^ remembered only with 
the satisfaction that, '^ Out of evil cometh 
good.** 

Having thus far arrived at an understand- 
ings and learned from him that it was his 
Itrst Crime, I told him that it behoved us 
now to repair the damage done outside, and 
that I was bound to acquaint the host whether 
I had discovered where the discrepancy lay. 

I bid Alfred go to his room and dress for 
dinner as usual^ (for it was long past the 
hour for church,) while I went down to the 
office and arranged matters there. I went 
straight to the clerk, and apologised in the 
strongest terms for having acted so hastily, 
in proclaiming a loss, which my own ne- 
gligence had made me imagine. I stated 
that I had discovered an item of fifty-six 
dollars in my memorandum-book^ to pay 
which I had taken sixty dollars out of my 
purse^ the morning it was deposited. 

This apology was received by both the 
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clerk and t^e bust (wha came in as I 
was detailing the circumstances), and thqr 
seemed evidently satisfied ; and I went to my 

friend the. painter, whom I. had^. in thought, 

so cruelly wixmged. I told him. I rejoiced 

at having: diseoYi^red. the loss to he a m^ae 

mistake on my pwt^ and ran thnmgh the 

same story I had. just told at the office. 

He received the informatba with. Reasons ; 

but I saw clearly that liiere! wasi at once 

a doubt in his mind, and yekaisatisfaedon: 

at the turn things had taken; I felt aaie 

(although he did not. say^ so) iisat he knew. 

all about it, and had hftard Alfred's con^ 

fission whilst at my room door; 

All that day Alfred, endeavouzed. to look 

cheerful,, but the. efffxA was. too much for 

Imn^ I begged, him to be as free as ever, 

and to e^diibit no difference, in his usual 

manners, especially before DuTcrney, at 

table or in the house, lest it should create 

comment. But alas! I found; during my 
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walks about the Hotel that whisperings^ 
iile^'tileif were going on, in which occa- 
sionally my name and that of Alfred's were 
mentioned ; I was afraid that DuTerney had 
foolishly made known what he* had orer- 
heard whilst at my room door. However, 
I took no notice of il ; nor did I mention 
it to Alfred, to whom I paid as much, - 
if not more, attention: than before. On 
two or three occasions F reiterated, to the 
hotel people, my regret at my hasty and 
indiscreet suspicions of a robbery, and 
always fancied I could see in- them a 
doubt, but an evident satis&ction that 
nothing serious had', taken place. 

Preparations were going on in Alfred*s 
room, for his departure next morning to 
college, and as I now knew how his circum- 
stances were, I of course made the necessary 
provision for his travel, settled his hotel 
bill, arranged to pay his little debts, and 
replenished his pocket. 
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At dinner time, Duverney did not join 
us— «a circumstance which I much regretted, 
as it went far to corroborate my suspicion 
as to hb knowledge of the facts ; and Aljfred 
remarked that, coming down stairs, he had 
seen a waiter taking Duvemey's dinner into 
his room. We did not remain long at table, 
for I saw that Alfred was unhappy, and oc- 
casionally a tremulous sob would force itself 
from him, so intense and pitiful, that I was 
sure this unfortunate affair was making 
serious havoc on his mind. 

I remained with him all the afternoon, 
and, by degrees, I saw he grew restless, and 
appeared to be battling with the greatest 
agony of mind. At length, he told me he felt 
his heart was breaking, that he had tried in 
vain to smother his anguish, that he was 
convinced all was lost ; despair, and irrevo- 
cable misery had taken possession of him, 
and he knew he never should be able to 
survive it. He sighed, and wildly exclaimed. 
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that he could not but feel himself a wretch^ 
unworthy and miserable — degraded by his 
own baseness and dishonourable conduct* 
— not to mention the fearful consequences 
attendant upon the discovery of his guilt, 
which he felt must inevitably happen sooner 
or later. 

I told him it never need be known to a 
soul, unless he himself told it ; for I felt too 
deep a regard for him* as a friend and a 
brother, to do ought calculated to be so 
destructive. 

He shook his head, and walked about the 
room, absorbed in deep thought — ^his eyes 
grew wild, and his manners nervous and 
almost delirious ; after pacing the floor some 
time in silence, he stopped suddenly and 
said — 

'^ Mr. Hamilton, will you do me the favour 
to leave me to myself. I desire to be alone. 
I do not wish you to think me rude, for my 
heart is too full to speak what I feel ; in short* 
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sir^ your presence drives me almost mad, — 
I— -I fear you, .air,-rriiay I absolutely .dread 
you." 

I looked amazed, and Mt somewhat 
alarmed ; I ieared his reason was going, and 
knew not whattodo. I did not like to leave 
him, lest his desperation might lead him 
to further crime ; hot, ^ter a little reflec- 
tion^ I determined to retire for a short time, 
though my heart bid me watch over Jiim, 
and protect .him from daQger, whom! moce 
than ever esteemed. 

I went to jny own apartment, and I Jiad 
scarcely Jeft his, ere I heard him bolt Jbis 
door, which further increased my alarm. All 
sorts of things crossed my mind, and I knew 
not what to do for ^e best. I went down 
to my friend the painter, and found J^ 
perusing a late work on Indiai. He received 
me very cordially^ and we sat down together^ 
and chatted on the subject of the work before 
him. He never once alluded to Al&ed, nor 
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Jid I, .although my mind ^as filled with 
.nothings else ; .andLsatinperfectreatleasneBS 
and amdety. Happening presently to look 
round the study, I observed that Alfred's 
portrait had been removed from the wall, 
where I had first seen it ; and this act, 
simple as it may appear, was, to .me» 
terribly serese on the^part of Duverney. I 
adied where it was. 

He. replied it was in the comer, amongst 
some others. 

'VAnd why remove it fromthe side of his 
father's, as I «ee the vacant j)lace .has not 
been filled hy another f " 

'^ Did you ask me why, .Mr.Hamilton ? '' 
said the painter, at the. same time lookiiig at 
me mostintently ; '' andean you," continued 
.he, *^ after such baseness .on the part of that 
young man, whom we :both thought so noble 
— can you ask me that question ? " 

'' Baseness," I echoed, tremblingly, '^ what 
do you. mean r* 
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*' Oh, Mr, Hamilton," replied he, " it is 
useless to attempt to screen this affair. It 
is known all over the house, and I fear it 
will end seriously to him.** 

•' What is it you mean, Mr. Duvemey,** I 
asked again, not having yet received any 
definite reason from him, although I sus- 
pected what this reply would be, 

"I mean,'* said Mr, Duvemey, '*that 
Alfred Hargreave took that money out of 

your purse* 

*'He did not,** I sternly replied, "and 
whoever says so, does him and me a wrong." 

'* My dear Mr. Hamilton," rejoined Du- 
vemey, " I heard him say so myself. When 
you left my room, after telling me of the 
robbery, and of your determination regard- 
ing it, I followed you to propose a plan that 
had suddenly crossed me for the discovery 
of the culprit ; on nearing your room, I 
heard Alfred talking loud and imploringly ; 
the door was not shut, and, much against 
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my will, I was compelled to listen, and I 
heard him confess the robbery ere I returned 
to my study." 

I was astounded at this corroboration of 
my fears ; and, unable to reply, I sat silent 
and lost in wonder. 

*'Well," at length I said, *' my friend, 
since it is evident you know all, what had 
best be done ? I have reported over the 
house, and at the ofiSce, that I had acted 
very wrong and foolishly in mooting such a 
thing, and had found out an error in a pay- 
ment I had made and forgotten. And, my 
dear Mr. Duverney, Alfred must not, by this 
one — this first false step, be crushed. No, 
sir," I continued, ''you will, I am sure, 
assist me, at least, in preserving his young 
and tender character, which now stands in 
such fearful danger." 

" I fear," he replied, " it has already gone 
too far, and is too generally known amongst 
the inmates of the house to be stopped, for 

H 

i 
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I heard a short time ago," said he, "two 

« 

gentlemen in the news-room say, that the 
chambermaid had mentioned to the host 
that she had overheard Mr. Hargreave con- 
fess the robbery to you." 

" Indeed," I said, *' then what had best be 
done? He must be saved, and shall," I 
continued, "even though I suffer myself. 
I am a stranger here, and, perhaps, may 
never return. He is a native of this place, 
and well known in all the best circles, and 
he must not be allowed to suffer from such 
a stigma when I can remove it. I entreat, 
therefore, Mr. Duverney , that you will swear 
to me never to let this matter pass your 
lips, in connection with his name ; and we 
will set to work at once to have him sent to 
college to-morrow, where I will see him 

safely housed." 

The artist most kindly consented to the 
oath, and seemed inwardly to express most 
fervent gratitude for my determination to 
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preserve the honour of the family, placed in 
such jeopardy by the indiscretion of this 
young man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** To be, or not to be, tbat is tbe question ; 
Wbetber 'tis nobler in tbe mind, to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or, to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, by opposing, end them." 

Hamlet. 



THE FATAL LETTER — HARRY's EXCITEMENT 

— Alfred's designs— sad appearances- 
stupefaction — STRANGE DEVELOPMENTS — 

Alfred's revival — the bab-room — the 
melee — unpleasant proceel)ings — awk- 
WARD situation — THE BLOW — TIMELY 
ARRIVAL — BREWING DIFFICULTIES — THE 
1EXPLANATI0N — THE COFFEE PARTY — DIS- 
«ERTATION ON COFFEE AND CANNOT — THE 
STORY CONTINUED — CONDITIONS THEREON. 



I RETURNED to my room, after having in- 
formed Mr. Duverney of all my intentions, 
and, on going to my writing-desk to prepare 
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some memoranda, I found on my table a 
letter, which ran as follows : each syllable 
recurs as visibly to me as if it were the very 
moment I first perused it — 

" Planters' House, 

" Sunday Evening. 

Sir,— Permit me to solicit your forgiveness for so 
base and shameful a crime as that I have committed 
towards you. I feel I can never survive so awful a dis- 
grace as that of meanly stealing money ; and that, too, 
from you, to whom I felt so devotedly attached. Your 
forgiveness is all I ask, and is the last wish of your 
broken-hearted and penitent 

*' Alfred Hargreave. 

" Mr. H. HamUton." 

" Great Heavens ! " I exclaimed, '' what 
is all this ;" and I hurried to his room. 
Fortunately the bolt, which he had drawn, 
had not slided into its place^ and at my 
pressure the door opened, and I saw, as I 
entered, Alfred lying full length across the 
bed. I felt exhausted with fear, and with 
the thought that he was dead. I went to him. 
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and fouad that he was not dead^ but that he 
was drunk. There was a bottle on the table^ 
which I. found contained spirits, and he had 
evidently drank a large quantity, doubtless 
for the purpose of deadening his senses and 
committing suicide. 

This latter conclusion derived force from 
the fact that a silk kerchief was suspended 
from the cross-beam of the bed. E was 
dumb with anxiety and fear. I shook, and 
vainly attempted to rouse him, wondering 
what were the most effective means of 
restoring him to sobriety. 

He slept soundly, and seemed totally 
stupified, which, indeed, was not to be 
wondered at, as he had swallowed nearly 
two-thirds of a bottle of strong brandy unr 
diluted. His neck was bare, and. everything 
bore the appearance of his awful intention. 
I, of course^ remained^ and waited the 
time to revive him. I durst not leave him, 
lest he should awake in the interim, and 
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finish his fearful task of self-destruction. 
I sat raminating for at least an hour> 
when he began to grow restless, and at 
length woke up. The sight of me seemed 
to act electrically upon him, and he glared 
wildly, though evidently in full possession of 
his senses. He stared and looked scorn- 
fully, and his eyes wandered vacantly about 
the room ; now fixedly contemplating — now 
penetrating every nook as in a delirium. 

The drink he had taken had now deadened 
in him, and a severe hiccup came on, which 
I knew could be removed by a little soda. I 
found some, luckily, on his table, which I 
mixed in a small quantity of water, and 
handed to him. He took it somewhat 
hesitatingly, drank it, and was relieved. No 
word was spoken all this time, until I 
inquired if he felt better, and he calmly 
replied yes, and then asked me the hour. I 
looked at mv watch and told him it was 
almost nine o'clock, and he then told me he 
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had an appointment at nine, and that he 
must hasten to keep it. I requested him to 
decline keeping it, and to let me send word 
that he was unwell ; but this he positively 
refused to do, and began to dress. I was 
determined not again to lose sight of him 
until he was safe at college ; so, when he was 
dressed and ready to go, I rose, and we both 
left his room together. 

I went down stairs with him and out of 
the hotel, and, when on the pavement, he 
turned into the bar-room, which is under 
the hotel, and I, of course, followed. 

He seemed perplexed and very uneasy, 
but did not express it to me. He seemed 
desirous to avoid me, and did not speak* 
In this way he went to the counter, and 
called for a glass of hot spirits and water, 
which he drank right oflF; then for a second, 
which also he drank freely; and then a 
third, which he drank with a seeming vora- 
city, and became affected by the boiling: 
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potions of alcohol he had so foolishly swal- 
lowed. He then ordered a fourth, but I 
begged of the man not to prepare it, and 
entreated him not to take any more. There 
were a number of persons standing round, 
and, at this solicitation of mine, Alfred turned 
upon me, and demanded what it was to me 
how much and what he chose to drink ? bid 
me go and look after my own afiairs, and 
not follow him about. What did I want ? 
he inquired ; and who the devil was I, to 
dog him from place to place as I had done 
all that evening? 

You can easily conceive l)ow annoyed and 
hurt I felt at this charge of presumption, 
the more so as I could not deny the fact 
that I had followed him about ; which had 
not passed unobserved by the company, 
who knew him well, and knew me to be 
almost an entire stranger. It gave rise to 
satirical murmurs amongst them, which 
went so far as to call forth most unpleasant 
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insintiations intended especially for my ear. 

" Oh," said one of them, *' Alfred has a 
magnificent watch, cost three hundred 
dollars, that's worth having; hesides, Al. 
(meaning Alfred) is a young feDow easily 
led, and who knows/' &c. 

I felt exceedingly awkward, and had no 
powerftil immediate defence to crush this 
muttered scandal, which I would hardlv 
heed, for my mind was wholly hent on 
saving Alfred, who had now drank a fourth 
and fifth glass of that reeking, maddening 
draught, and was preparing . to depart, 
although he could scarcely move for intoxi- 
cation. Watching his movements, I rose 
tX) follow him. When he saw this, he, in 
the most peremptory manner that his 
difficulty of articulation would permit, 
warned me not to follow him, or he would 
do me some harm. This was coarsely 
backed up by another and i^tili severer 
threat, accompanied by an oath, and the 
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caution that I had better mind what I was 
about, or I might get a knock when I didn't 
expect it. 

These wandngs wese echoed, and encou* 
raged by two or three of the bystanders, at 
whom L cast a glance of unmistakable iur 
dignation, and. made up to Alfred, entreat- 
ing him not to go out that night; and 
gently laying both my hands on his shoulders 
as I stood befinre him. He spurned me and 
struck me in the face,, so that I bled. I 
seized him by the collar at this, and being 
much stronger than him, in the state in 
which, he was>. I forced him into a chaur. 
Seeing an apparent struggle, seveml of the 
company grouped round us, and one of the 
party dealt me a blow at the back of my 
neck t^at felled me to the ground, where I 
became insensible and powerless. 

At this moment it appears the host, 
accompanied by the painter, walked in^ in- 
tending to pass through and up the back stair- 
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way to the hotel. They did not for the moment 
notice the brawl; but hearing one of the 
crowd call upon Alfred Hargreave to rouse 
up and come away, the painter turned and 
saw me lying on the floor faint and bleeding. 
He called the host, and both indignantly in- 
quired who had done this disgraceful act ? 

'' I did/' replied the man, in a tone of 
domineering and contempt ; '^ and I should 
like to know,'' he continued, addressing 
the painter, *' what you have to say 
about it ? - 

''If he has not, I have,'' interrupted the 
host, at the same time raising me from the 
floor, and seating me in a chair beside 
Alfred. (I had by this time recovered my 
senses, and heard and saw that matters 
were likely to take a very disagreeable 
turn.) " Are you aware, sir," continued the 
host, "who this gentleman is, that you 
have presumed to take such an advantage 
of ? " addressing the perpetrator. 
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*' No," was the reply, with a snarl : '* but 
we should like to know; " which desire was 
accompanied by a conclusion that I was ''no 
gentleman, any how, to be dodging a young 
fellow like Alfred Hargreave about, as he 
has been doing ; to rob him, no doubt ! " 

" What ! " said the host, surprised at the 
last expression, *'Mr. Hamilton rob Alfred 
Hargreave? Why, sir, you are mad ! 
This gentleman, sir, is a guest in my 
house/* 

" He is none the more honest for that," 
replied the man, interrupting him. 

"You are wrong, sir,'* added the host; 
*' and what is more, acting the part of a 
blackguard and a rascal ! Do you under- 
stand that, sir ? " 

" You would not tell me that out of your 
own house,** replied the man, whose choler 
was evidently rising fast. 

'* You know better,** returned the host ; 
**I never swallow my words, and so I 
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caution you to say as little as pcBsible, sir. 
This gentleman is a stranger ; hut although 
a stranger^ is not unknown. He bears 
most unexceptionable credentials to our 
first families^ and has shown himself to 
be^ since his sojourn at my house, not only 
a gentleman^ but a true friend to Alfred 
Hargreave ; and how you could have dared 
to suspect what you did from him I know 
not ; but one thing I wish you to understand, 
sir^'* continuing to address the officious 
man, ^* 1 request you will ne\rer enter my 
house agam." 

**Yau are ratlier premature, Mr. , ** 

interfered another of the crowd; ''he 
merely acted from appearances, which were 
indeed very much against this gentlemaiu" 

" Appearances against him t " said Du- 
'TOmey. 

"Yes, indeed,** returned the man; "I 
merely acted as became me, on seeing what 
I did.*' 
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** And pray what did you see ? '* inquired 
the host. 

"Why," replied he, ''I saw this man 
(pointing to me) following mid dodging 
Alfred Hargreave in every place he went 
to, dogging his steps all the time, and 
Alfred didn't seem to know him ; imleed, he 
said so/' 

*' Mr. Hargreave said so, did you say ?" 
asked the host, who^ with the painter, was 
Amazed; and^ interrupting the man, said, 
" this is a mistake ! '' and Was iihout to 
proceed, when I said, feehly, "Yes, sir, 
it is a mistake; Alfred did .not say so 
exactly. I know why he wished to be rid 
of me. This gentleman who strucli me 
was not aware .at the time that I was Alfred's 
friend and protector^ He did it, no doubts 
Tyith the best intentions, and, as I would 
rather not enter into any frtcther explana- 
tions, I beg you will let the matter rest 
here. And be assured, sir," I continued. 
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addressing the man who had acted so con- 
spicuously and so severe a part in this 
affray, " I do not blame you for the manner 
you have acted, feeling that the same im- 
pulse that controlled you to defend Mr. 
Hargreave, believing him in danger, would 
be used in my favour, were right and 
opportunity to present itself;** and, turning 
to Duverney, I begged him to assist me 
to get Alfred up to his room, as he was 
too drunk to walk, and I was determined 
not to lose sight of him. 

My remarks had evidently the desired 
effect upon the company, and regret seemed 
to pervade the whole circle. Duverney 
and I got Alfred betwixt us, and so, he 
half-walking and half-dragging, we reached 
his room. 

Richard, entering the room with a large 
tray with coffee, and having arranged the 
table, informed Mr. Hamilton that coffee 
was ready. 
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Harry stopped short the tale, and bid 

Bothwick and his friend partake of some 

refreshment. "Come," said he, "let us 

have a cup oif mocha, friends. Mr. Wilding,** 

added Harry, " you must be getting peckish ; 

allow me to offer you a cup of coffee and 

a crust. I'll answer for both being good, 

for the bread is home-made, and the coffee 

Richard makes himself in the best style, 

for he has had much practice ; I taught 

him myself. The method I learnt in Turkey 

and France. The Arabs have a mode of 

making coffee that I don't like. They, 

like the Egyptians, boil it until it is quite 

thick, and to me unpleasant. I am very 

particular as to the way my coffee is made, 

and have, after much trouble, succeeded 

in hitting upon an excellent method. I 

carry with me my own apparatus to make 

it, which may be called eccentricity. Well, 

be it so ; nevertheless, I do, for I despise 

nine-tenths of the coffee, or coloured water 

I 
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cailed coffee^ one generally meets- vnth in 
travelling ; for I hold it thai a cup o£ 
really good coffee is one of the greatest 
luituries." 

" You are right," replied Wilding, sippii^ 
a cup, which he pronounced delicious ; axidj 
he continued, "it is no eccentricity neither, 
hut rather philosophy. I should like to 
heg the recipe, for I find the more I know 
of you, as our friend Bothwick says and 
has told me often, the more I find you 
a man after my own heart. All I lack 
is the industry and courage to have thii^ 
done as I would like them." 

" Well," replied Harry, smiling, *' that 
is the easiest thing in the world, founded 
upon one simple, hut grand word, deter- 
mination; for, in my opinion, the word 
cannot, in its general acceptatioiQ^, ought to 
he erased from our vocabulary. A man 
who tells me he can't do a thing, at once 
excites my interrogative faculty, and calls 
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for me to examine^ him as I would a culprit, 
feeling he must lack either courage, honesty, 
or industry/* 

••This is an extensive view to take of 
this seemingly simple word," observed Mr. 
Wilding, evidently amused at the idea and 
oration on the word cannot; but admitted 
there was too much truth and philosophy in 
the argument to admit of a confutation. 

" But," said Harry, " I beg your pardon, 
sir,'* addressing Wilding, ''I interrupted 
you.'' 

" Oh, not at all," returned Wilding. 

"Another cup, Bothwick," said Harry, 
and turning to Wilding, observed, " you are 
not drinking your mocha, Mr. Wilding; is 
it not agreeable ? Don't you like Richard's 
brewing ? " 

" Oh, dear, yes," was the reply ; '* so 

much so that, if the foimtain is not dry, I 

will trouble you for another. " 

" Capital/' said Harry ; " I am glad you 

i2 
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like it, for I must confess I pride myself on 
my coffee, and here is plenty and to 
spare. 

*' I crave your pardon again, sir," said 
Harry, who interrupted Wilding as he was 
going to speak, *' you were about to observe 
something ? " 

" Oh, yes," smiled Wilding, *' I was merely 
about to say, that this excellent coffee had 
interrupted you in a very interesting part of 
yom' narrative, which I really feel very 
anxious about." 

*' So do I," rejoined Bothwick, who had 
now sipped his third cup with seeming enjoy- 
ment. *' What a young scoundrel Hargreave 
must have been to use you that way,*' added 
Bothwick; " and pray what became of 
him?" 

"That you shall know anon," answered 

Harry; "but you must not condemn my 

' hero as a scoundrel, because you know that 

I don't ; and, although the appearances may 
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be very much against him at this stage of 
the afiair^ still I am unwilling to tolerate his 
condemnation, at all events at present. 
However, to proceed," continued Harry; 
" but I fear I am boring you too much with 
this, and that you must be getting tired.'* 

*' Oh, dear, no !" burst involuntarily from 
both. 

'* I ^must say, and I speak for my friend 
Wilding," said Bothwick, '* that I never 
felt so deeply interested in a story in my 
life ; therefore, Harry, if it is not pressing 
too much upon your good nature, do finish 
the adventure." 

" Well," returned Harry, pulling out his 
watch, '' I will finish it ; as, by doing so, I 
shall have kept my word with you, Bothwick, 
and have the unbounded pleasure of ini- 
tiating myself into the good graces of your 
friend, and I hope mine. I must tell you, 
though, that I have an appointment at half- 
past eight, and it is now a quarter to seven. 
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and I think it will occupy me fully until a 
quarter-past eight to reach the climax ; and, 
as the remainder of this little history is more 
interesting than what you have heard, and if 
you are willing to wait till then, why I will 
go on ; and, further, I must impress upon 
you that I do so on the condition that, the 
moment I have finished, you excuse me, for 
I shall he compelled to keep my appoint- 
ment, to do which I shall have to measure 
my time to a close shade." 

" Agreed," said both guests ; and Richard 
having entered the rooih in answer to the 
bell Mr. Hamilton had touched, cleared the 
table, replenished the hot water, stirred up 
the fire, and left the room, Harry con- 
tinued. 



CHAPTER VIL 

** Oh that a man ihould put an enemy into his mouth 

to steal away his hrains." 

Othello. 

Alfred's drunkenness — ^the dream — prepara- 
TJ^ONS FOR Alfred's departure — the ex- 
hortation'— the PARTING OF THE TWO 
FRIENDS. 

DiirysRNBY and myself laid Alfred on the 
bed ineensibly drunks lost to himself^ his 
honour and his demeanour, *^ to steal away 
his brains." 

When Duverney retired, I sat watching 
Alfred, who slept soundly for some time, 
and I determined to remain, at all events, 
until he was sensible of his very degraded 
position ; and I threw myself on the bed 
where he lay, tind, absorbed in grief and 
anxiety, dosed off into a restless slumber. 
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With the light of day Alfred awoke, which 
disturbed me in a flighty, but delicious 
dream. 

I saw a bark, tossed in a rude and 
treacherous sea^ which appeared shallow, 
and threatened inevitable destruction to the 
venturesome sailor. The little sea-born 
castle in vain attempted to stem the op- 
posing waves, which now resounded with 
rattling harshness against innumerable rocks 
that appeared to stud the field of waters, 
and^ as each rock protruded from its briny 
bed, so did the awful danger of the sea- 
tossed bark become more fearful. The 
clouds now lowered, and a mist came o'er 
the waves, and the wind hushed to a breath- 
less silence, disturbed only by the rustling 
of the dashing waters against the distant 
rocks, and bereft of every tittle of breeze. 
Destruction was most certain, as the flowing 
and now fierce tide carried with it the 
helpless craft to dash it all to pieces. The 
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helmsman, lost in anxiety and statue-like 
at his post, was suddenly hurled from his 
place by her striking on a stony bed ; and, 
on recovering from his shock, found his 
rudder gone, at the mercy of the waves, 
and amid the unknown rocks and dangers 
of the deep. It grew dark, and threatened 
storm — the winds sprang up, and the misty 
veil receded ; but, alas ! only to disclose 
more danger. The course was rude, and 
became, at length, too difficult to pursue. 
The channels betwixt the rocks and crags 
were now almost impassable. The sailor 
prayed, and saw his prayer was heard. In 
the distance shone a speck that loomed 
to brightness ; and, as if heaven's door had 
opened, there appeared an angel, who, 
stretching forth her hand, seemed to beckon 
safety. The bark, bereft of all guide, save 
fate, appeared life-like to obey, and winding 
through channels so miraculous to stem, 
at length reached safer seas; up sprang 
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more wind^ redolent with rich and odorife- 
rous freshness, when, d^pite the loss of 
helm, the bark made fair her course, and 
soon it neared the shore. And there I saw 
a temple built to God — ^a halo shone around 
it, and from it issued music which seined 
to fill the air. The bark sailed on, and 
nearer reached the port. The sailor wept 
with joy, and straight went to the gate. 
A guardian angel soon appeared, and bade 
him weep no more. The bark returned to 
sea ; the sailor stayed behind, and wished to 
serve his angel friend. The angel looked 
and smiled, and, smiling, showed him 
hearen ; and took him by the hand, entered 
the temple, and the gates were closed. 

From this dream I awoke, and we both 
rose. I asked him how he felt ? He replied 
he was sick, and sick he was. He looked 
pale and haggard, and his mind seemed 
wrapped in grief. I recommended him to 
take a small quantity of spirits, which I 
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gave him from the remainder of the .un- 
finished bottle — a recommendation I do not 
consider as a good one, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances^ as I deemed his were. 
The potion seemed to revive him^ and he 
inquired the time; it was a few minutes 
past four. I informed him that ihe boat 
started at six^ aud that I would accompany 
him to the college, an offer which he wished 
to decline. Not willing to annoy him, I 
did not press the matter, and begged him 
to pack up his things. I told him not to 
trouble himself about anything — that I had 
paid all the bills he had mentioned to me^ 
and would attend to any other claims that 
might come afterwards. He was much 
affected, and wept, evidently quite ignorant 
of what had occurred last night ; and glad 
enough I was to find such was the case. 
At last all was prepared, and I rang for the 
porter, who came and carried down the 
luggage to a carriage I had ordered to 
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convey us to the boat. We reached the 
wharf just in time, for, as we got on board, 
the clock struck six, and the boat started, 
and we were on our way to college. 

Alfred seemed unconscious that the boat 
was moving, and evidently awaiting that 
bitter moment when hearts most feel affec- 
tion, the moment of ''good bye.*' I felt 
that to say farewell to him was to be a 
task of indescribable pain to me ; yet I felt 
it must be, and that it would be better 
for both — that I should not go all the way» 
but that we should separate at the next 
place the boat stopped at, which would give 
him time to collect himself, so as to appear 
calmly amongst his fellow students. The 
bell at length rang to stop and land some 
passengers. I inquired how long she would 
remain, and was informed a few minutes. I 
occupied that few minutes in exhorting 
Alfred, my dear, downcast friend, to watch 
carefully his future walks in life, to remember 
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me and this little affair, not with vindictive- 
ness, hut with fervent regard and secret 
aspiration ; to write to me often, and to 
confide to me any little misgivings that 
might cross him; and should any foolish 
thought or similar temptation o'ercast him, 
to think of me— and, in short, to impart his 
every thought to me, his friend, his con- 
fidant, and his councillor. I entreated him 
to view me as a brother, as a part of 
himself, and to be open and frank with 
me, to stand aloof from secret thoughts 
calculated to create an ultimate remorse. 
He sobbed and sighed, and sighed and 
sobbed again. He wept — heaved such deep 
throbs as hearts affected only can. At 
last the bell rang, and that bitter word 
'^farewell" fell from my lips, and I left 
the boat. His heart was foil; he turned, 
and wept again. 

I left him, overwhelmed with affection; 
I watched the boat depart, and saw it lost 
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in distance^ as I stood thinking of the 
sadness of his mind, till the last glance 
of its winding^ smoke recalled me to myself. 
I returned by the next steamer, and at noon 
reached the Planters' House. 

I called on Duvemey, and told him of 
Alfred's safe departure for college. He 
expressed his giadness, and commended me 
again and again for the noble manner, as 
he was pleased to term it, in which I had 
acted, and the high^oned forbearance I 
had evinced. I begged him not to mention 
it ; and wound up the subject by telling him 
what happiness I felt in having saved so 
young, so promising^ and, I felt, so good 
a lad, from utter ruin.. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" His great offence is dead ; 
And deeper than oblivion do we bury 
The incensing relics of it." 

All's Well that ends Well. 

PKqjABATlONS FOR OREGON — MISGIVINGS — THE 

STRANGE MESSAGE — A COURT OF EQUITY 

MYSTERIOUS SOLEMNITY — COLONEL FAIRGOOD 

— THE ORATOR THE CHARGE BOCTTOR 

FLEERTON — HARRY's EXCITEMENT THE 

drift discovered harry*s defence — 

the court foiled — the fatal letter — 
the noble proposition — the oath — 
Alfred's confession — ^destruction of the 
document — ^alfred saved. 

Alfred's departure being all settled, I now 
began to be anxious about tbe non-arrival 
of my Scotch friend. Not hearing from 
him, I concluded that he had either decided 
not to come, and his letter had miscarried, 
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or that something else had happened to 
prevent his proceeding with the party. 
I had, however, determined whether he 
came or not to go with the caravan, and 
accordingly made all the necessary pre- 
parations for the expedition, and was ready 
to start whenever our leader gave us march- 
ing orders. 

All the day after Alfred had left, and 
for the two following ones, I seemed fti- 
pressed with the notion that something was 
wrong regarding him, and regretted exceed- 
ingly not having gone all the way with him. 
Misgivings haunted me, and I felt very 
unhappy, without knowing why. 

I called on Duverney twice, and each 
time found him absent from his room ; and 
I felt uneasy and unaccountably restless. 
My every thought was about Alfred, and 
I fancied every one I met would turn out 
to be him ; in brief, I felt all was not right, 
and determined to start next morning, by 
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the early steamer^ for the college, and satisfy 
myself. 

Ahout eight o'clock on the evening I 
speak of, I received a message that a party 
of gentlemen, who were assembled in a 
parlour close by, desired to see me. In- 
quiring who they were, I learned that Colonel 
Fairgood (who was at the head of our 
travelling party) and several other gen- 
tlemen were there. I sent word that I 
would be with them almost immediately; 
concluding, as Colonel Fairgood was amongst 
them, that their object was to organize the 
travelling party, and make final arrange- 
ments for our journey. 

I proceeded to join them, knocked at the 
door, and was admitted. I found there 
assembled eight men ; to one amongst them 
I had brought, not exactly a letter, but a 
message of introduction from my absent 
travelling companion, a friend of his. The 
others were Colonel Fairgood, Colonel Ban- 
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croft, Doctor Fleerton, and four more whose 
names I never knew, and whom I had never 
before seen. There was a quantity of paper 
on the table, with every requisite for writing, 
and all wore a very official aspect. I was 
received with extreme civility, but by no 
means with cordiality: All seemed silent, 
grave, solemn, and mysterious. 

I was at a loss to account for all this 
soberness, and took a seat, unasked. At 
last an elderly gentleman rose and spoke 
in language, as nearly as I can recollect, to 
the following effect : — 

* * Mr. Hamilton— that is your name, sir, 
I believe," said he, addressing me (I moved 
an affirmative, and he proceeded), *' I rise 
with feelings overpowered with regret at 
being called upon to address you, in the 
presence of these gentlemen, on a subject 
of most serious moment, and alike painful 
to them as to myself, touching the honour 
of a family in this neighbourhood that stands 
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at present in serious jeopardy and danger. 
We are assembled here, sir, (the old man 
continued in a most solemn tone) to inquire 
from you the particulars and origin of a 
most disgraceful report now abroad regard- 
ing the honesty and character of the son 
of Colonel Hargreave, whose public duties 
away from home alone prevent him from 
being here, and whom we feel bound, in 
his absence, to protect." 

I listened with astonishment, but, I must 
say, great calmness, and bowed my attention 
to the s{)eaker, who, proceeding, said — 

"A rumour has reached the family of 
that young man that you have charged 
him with robbing you — a charge which, 
from the very exemplary character he has 
borne, must be viewed as disastrous, if 
true ; but which has been much doubted 
by his friends. These gentlemen assembled 
are all his friends, and have long been so 
to his family. Colonel Fairgood is the 

K 2 
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husband of a sister of his, and you may 
readily imagine the affliction this story 
lias created in the tranquillity of that hon- 
fiourable family. Before assembling here," 
he continued, " we carefully and seriously 
digested the matter, and, after a most serious 
investigation, I regret to have to express 
our fears, Mr. Hamilton, that this charge, 
made by you against Alfred Hargreave, 
has been actuated by motives far from 
virtuous; in fine, that it is untrue and 
without foundation." He paused. 

I felt at this time an effervescing working 
of the most indignant wrath, and a nervous 
excitement filled ray veins; my feet me- 
chanically patted the floor. I impatiently, 
and somewhat loudly, desired the speaker 
to proceed. 

'* You will be patient, sir, if you please, 
and as calmly as possible ; this matter can 
be arranged." 

" Calmly, sir," I ejaculated, red wath rage; 
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but I was cooled by the remonstrance of my 
Scotch friend's acquaintance, and I quietly 
resumed a listening attitude. 

" We have," resumed the orator, ** inquired 
from every possible source as to the grounds 
on which you, if you it were, ventured so 
serious a charge against the son of so emi- 
nent a man, without having safe and sub- 
stantial proofs. In brief, sir," said he — 

*' And brief let it be, sir I " I interrupted, 
'' or I shall lose my temper ; for I now see 
your drift." 

"A moment, sir," interrupted the old 
man, " and I have done." 

"A moment be it, sir, at the most," I 
vehemently replied; "'tis all you ask, 'tis: 
all I wish to give ;" and I sat as quietly as 
my now excited state of mind would permit. 

"In brief, then, sir," he resumed, **we 
have reason to believe, from your singular 
proceedings in this matter, and the well- 
matured plot you have laid, that you have 
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not been robbed at all, but have trumped 
up this story, and have adopted these well- 
concocted means to extort money from this 
young man's friends. Such information has 
he himself sent to his family, and we have 
every reason to give credence to it. He 
told a friend of his, who called on him on 
Saturday night, how completely you had 
him in your power, and declared his inno- 
cence of the chai^ from first to last ; and 
now, sir, what we are assembled here for 
is—" 

'* To damn yourselves," I broke in ; " and 
most effectually will you do it! Con- 
temptible tricksters! your game is bad — 
you have not dealt your cards with care — 
the arch wiD fall for want of a safe founda- 
tion ! Pish ! I lack the patience to unfold 
your littleness ; and is it for this you tell 
me you are here assembled— to try and in- 
timidate me by a trashy plan, destitute of 
invention, or even common sense? Why, 
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I am a soldier— not a soldier of feather-bed 
creation and drawing-room fame^ but a par- 
ticipator in war's dangers by flood and field. 
Sir," I continued, drawing myself up ; *' or, 
gentlemen, if such a term belongs to you, 
in a moment or two I hope I shall be 
more calm, but regret to lose an instant in 
showing you how ridiculous your positions 
are." After a short pause, I resumed — 
" Listen, let me review your grave harangue, 
and view its length, breadth, and consistency. 
You say I charge Alfred Hargreave with 
having robbed me? I say you lie — one 
round, unvarnished, mean, and ill-timed 
lie! — a lie without a single redeeming point, 
and as damned as I do pray the soul of 
him, or of them, may be who hatched it ! 
I never charged that youth with aught so 
base ; nor did he rob me, in my mind's 
belief, and therefore you, who meanly try 
to turn the tables thus, are foiled and fooled 
in your gross attempts." 
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'•We are not' foiled," said Doctor FJeerton, 
a slender, meddling, mean, and cowardly 
imp, whose diminutive form was crowded 
up with cufik and glossy starch ; he jeered, 
and, standing, reached just high enough to 
see, as his squeaking, shrilly voice forced 
itself into articulation — ** we are not foiled,'* 
he said; *'we have it from himself, and 
public rumour corroborates the statement.** 

"Your public rumour and your meagre 
self are alike unworthy of my notice, and 
if the face be index to the mind, you had 
best say nothing, for I read and feel within me 
that you are a subject fit alone for contempt 
and scorn. But to the point, what is it you 
want with me ? If you have aught where- 
with to charge me, why not have access 
to other means ? not this. I will not stay 
and hear myself thus calumniated, and alone 
too, amongst a set of men I know nought 
of. I must have friends here ; nay, will, 
too, or I will not listen further to your vile 
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and riling jargon, and intruding mockery- I 
shall not listen or reply to anything more 
youiiave to say; so please, sir, touch that 
belJ," I said, addressing Colonel Fairgood, 
who was sitting next the pull, '* and call 
the host, who, (as I am a stranger and his 
guest), I must name my friend/* 

" It is your being a stranger, sir," at last 
resumed the spokesman, " that calls us 
here; your sudden intimacy with Alfred 
Hargreave, and the equal suddenness of the 
dreadful crime alleged, but not substan- 
tiated, that leads us to suspect some foul 
design." 

•'Oh, sir,'* I replied, with most bitter 
coolness, '* I could so far crush you, and 
make you see your scurviness, that you 
would blush till blushing were no tell-tale. 
To think that men like you, whose years 
ought rather to elevate you and bid me 
honour you — to think that eight men, re- 
cognized, no doubt, as men of standing, as 
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supporters of good and lawful justice, should 
be here, tricking and scheming for what you 
call protection for the honour of an absent 
friend and neighbour, and, to do this, striving 
to crush the reputation of one you do not 
know, because he is a stranger lacking those 
proofs by which alone law governs law ! 
No, sir, you are foiled, I tell you; and 
Alfred never said so, I'll be sworn!" 

" Do you doubt me ?" said the doctor. 

" Nothingness of a man," I replied, ** I 
will not speak to you. I feel I despise you, 
and if you would not have me descend to 
rudeness, let me bid you, once for all, be 
silent, for I will not answer you ; and you, 
sir," I said, addressing Colonel Fairgood, 
'' please touch the bell again ; I wish to see 
the host/' 

The bell was rang, and soon was answered ; 
for, as the servant opened the door, I turned 
and saw the passage crowded with persons 
who had been attracted, no doubt, by my 
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loud talking; and amongst them stood the 
host, who, hearing himself called, came in. 

** I am glad you are come," I said. *' Is 
Mr. Duverney in his room?" I inquired. 

" He is not/* was his reply ; *' he left this 
morning for Vincennes, and will be gone 
a month." 

"Well, never mind/' I said; "I wish 
you, sir, to stand my friend. As your 
guest, I claim protection at your hands 
from a vile conspiracy which I find here 
hatched, and which I shall so well over- 
throw, before an hour has passed, as shall 
make its concoctors curse themselves." I 
then detailed all that had passed in this 
pretended court of equity, which was but 
a court of iniquity. ** Now, I ask you, 
sir, did I ever charge Mr. Alfred Hargreave 
with having robbed me ?** 

He answered, that I never had to him, 
nor had he ever heard of my even hinting 
'such a thing. 
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"But," said the old man and Colonel 
Fairgood^ " Alfred sent us word, at horne^ 
that this Mr. Hamilton had falsely charged 
him with having robbed him, and that he 
was almost broken-hearted at being unable 
to refute the charge; and believed that 
Mr. Hamilton had done so to extort money 
from him or his family ! " 

*' I can't believe it," said the host. '* Mr* 
Hamilton stated the other day that he 
thought he had lost sixty dollars, but soon 
afterwards found out that he had made a 
purchase, taking about that sum, and at 
once came down to inform me of his error ; 
and thus made all things right, as far as 
I was concerned. That Mr. Hamilton has 
been very intimate with your brother," con- 
tinned the host, addressing Colonel Fair- 
good, "is true, but certainly not more so 
than Alfred was with him, for they seemed 
inseparable ; and, although I did hear a 
rumour around that some trouble had arisen 
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betwixt them, which I confess somewhat 
surprised me, still I heeded it not, nor did 
I give credence to it ; for I afterwards saw 
them together as intimate as ever, and so 
I never took the trouble to inquire into 
the particulars, and I much regret to see 
this." 

" Regret, sir ?" I replied, somewhat in- 
dignantly. *' Regret ? " I repeated ; " why- 
regret, sir ? I require no regrets. I stand 
here alone, and full of venom and contempt; 
and were it not for a solemn vow, and a 
still deeper regard I feel for that young 
man, I would so far shame you all as to 
make you feel remorse for life, and stop 
your gaping mouths.'' 

" This may seem very fair," said Colonel 
Fairgood, '* but is not to the point." 

" Just so," added Colonel Bancroft ; " we 
came here to — ^ 

"Stop, sir,'* I said, "I know why you 
came here; you came here to endeavour. 
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if possible^ to remove a stain from that 
lad's honour^ and from the escutcheon 
of his family, and a very commendable 
desire too; but vou came here to do it 
at the expense of my honour, to condemn 
and pronounce me a villain, and thereby 
proclaim him innocent of a crime tfou — 
yoUj not me — have charged him with. But, 
as I told you before, you are foiled ; for I 
can produce what shall set you all aghast, 
and make you writhe and twist at your 
weakness. What if I can prove that Alfred 
Hargreave is all that you have said ? which 
I can, so help me heaven I I can produce 
his own — his voluntary confession; and 
that couched in the strongest terms that 
pen can convey." 

' ' His confession ! " resounded from every 
voice, each looking at the other with as- 
tonishment. 

" You can produce it, say you ?" inquired 
the original speaker. 
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" I can, and, if needs be, will," I replied ; 
and, addressing the host, I requested him to 
go to my room and bring my writing-desk. 
He went. During his short absence all was 
silent ; while I, lost in desperation, agony, 
and regret, paced the room with hurried 
and excited steps. 

The host returned, and I seized the desk ; 
and, with a hand as firm as iron, unlocked 
it and. opened it — took out from its very 
bottom that fatal letter which I had sealed 
from the eyes of the world ; the sad docu- 
ment which was the sole evidence of my 
innocence, but was the substantiator of my 
poor Alfred's guilt. 

Unfolding it, I gave it to the host, and 
bade him read it aloud. I then desired him 
to show it to Colonel Fairgood, and let him 
state if it was in the writing of Alfred. The 
Colonel bowed assent ; and all seemed won- 
der-stricken. 

*' Oh, then,*' I sneerlngly inquired, *'you 
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do acknowledge the validity of the scrip ? 
You had better hand it to the Doctor/' I 
continued ; '' he may discover some scheme 
or forgery in it." 

'' That is not impossible/* he said, in an 
under tone ; and took the letter and, to my 
thinking, scanned it like a fiend. I looked at 
him, and fairly itched to annihilate him. 

'' Bah ! " 1 at length burst forth ; '' were 
you not so small and so insignificant, I'd 
whip you like a dog ; but I will let you go/' 
I added, more calmly, " feeling you are no 
friend of mine, and ijever were of Alfred's; 
for he told me what you were when first 
I made his friendship. But to our purpose, 
gentlemen ; what do you decide ? " I asked. 
'^Are you not ashamed? You are no 
friends of Alfred's ; no, not one of you. I 
am his only friend here; and although I 
have been, in a measure, forced to burst 
forth the bonds and vows of my heart, still 
I can repair even that breach. Since you 
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came here to make some proposals — I know 
not what^ nor do I care to learn — ^let me^ in 
my turn^ now become the head and front of 
this meeting myself, and show you my way 
to protect that dear boy's reputation. I 
will work more tangibly and effectually than 
you have done; therefore, listen to me.** 

All seemed humiliated, and evinced feel- 
ings of regret — Colonel Fairgood in parti- 
cular. I, however, proceeded— 

"This unproved rumour will soon blow 
away, and quicker after I have gone from 
hence. There is no one who knows the true 
facts of this* case but those now present, and 
one other ; — that one is sworn to secrecy. 
If you are his friends and the friends of his 
family, I propose that each of us swear, and 
pledge our most sacred honours, never to 
reveal this affair, in connection with his 
name, so long as he lives, and thus let his 
youth rise up and prosper, free from this 
hanging-rod of disgrace." 
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To this they all agreed^ and bid me pro- 
pose the oatb^ which was simple enough. 
I did BO ; and I told them that, to render 
it more complete and safe^ I would destroy 
the only evidence in existence against him ; 
and taking the written confession of Alfred, 
I tore it into ten pieces, gave each a frag- 
ment, and bade each bum his portion as he 
took the oath. All this was done with a 
solemnity more easily imagined than written ; 
and thus ended everv remnant of proof of 
Alfred Hargreave*s crime. 

The meeting separated, and all shook me 
fervently by the hand except the Doctor, 
whom I avoided. Colonel Faiigood accom- 
panied me to my room, where he expressed^ 
his gratitude and regrets. We summed 
up together all the monies I had disbursed 
for his brotlier, all of which he readily 
paid me, with most heartfelt thanks ; then 
he left the room, and we never met 
again. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Time, foroe, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it." 

Troilus and Cressida. 

BOTH wick's ETJIjOGY — ^HARBY's OPINION OF THE 

SLANDER — ^DOCTOR FLEEBTON SHOWN TJP 

THE LETTER — ^HARRY's VICISSITUDES — ^NON- 
DISCOVERY OF ALFRED — TRIP TO EUROPE 

PARIS — THE DISAPPOINTMENT — AGENT AND 
RETURN OF COLONEL FAIRGOOD— HARRy's 
VISIT TO ST, LOUIS — THE HOTEL— TKE HOST, 
AND THE UNEXPECTED CLIMAX. n^r 

" You acted nobly," said Wilding, breathing 

freely, after a rivetted attention to the 

narrative. 

" Indeed you did," added Bothwiek ; 

" but that is what Hamilton always does. 
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I know myself,* continued the enthusiastic 
Both wick, " of acts — known to very few — 
that Harry Hamilton has done, that must, 
sooner or later, emblazon before the world, 
and make him revered as one of its brightest 
ornaments; and your reward must be/ 
addressing Harry, "laurel upon laurel.** 
Ah, friend Bothwick," answered Harry, 
you are a good fellow ; but, if anything, 
too grateful. I almost think, my friend, 
I shall have to bridle my acquaintance with 
you, for, if I don't, I shall grow vain, and 
be dubbed an egotist. You must know, 
Mr. Wilding, our friend Bothwick here is 
incessantly sounding my praises. I hear 
of it ill all parts ; and although I must 
confess my gratification, still I fear lie 
overdoes my merits. You must know that 
peculiar circumstances, some few years ago, 
brought Bothwick and me together, which 
also gave me an opportunity of doing him 
a little service or two, which, turning out 
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to his advantage, but not without much 
hard struggling, he has viewed as moun- 
tains ; and so has heaped upon me all sorts 
of gratitude, which, however kind on his 
part, I feel to be more than just to me. I 
did but my duty, as becomes any man. It 
was a case where, had I remained neutral, I 
should have seen him suflfer, and where, too, 
I alone could help him. Had I not done 
so, I must have played the part of a hypo- 
crite. Bothwick, my boy, I think my next 
story must make you its hero ! " 

'' With all my heart," replied Bothwick ; 
for what he speaks of is really worth a 
volume," he continued, addressing Wilding. 
'^He did indeed display manhood, in its 
brightest form, in my case ; and were my few 
years of acquaintance with Harry Hamilton 
to be recorded in a book, a chain of events 
could be forged, with links almost inter- 
minable — of interest the most exciting." 

" So I have heard you say," said Wilding; 
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and now, Mr. Hamilton, tell us what 
became of Alfred Hargreave. Of course 
you abandoned him, after such baseness 
as the sending that false message to his 
fi-iends?" 

" Oh no/* replied Harry, " not at all. 
Desert him? and on grounds so trifling? 
No, my friends, I did no such thing. I did 
not believe it, to begin with. I am sure 
that Alfred never made such a statement. 
I believe that that little sneaking Doctor, 
a drivelling, gossipping, treacherous * School 
for Scandal' sort of fellow, was the inventor 
of the storv. He was enamoured of a 
young lady who once was in love with 
Alfred, and, to my knowledge, he used 
most paltry means to thwart that love ; 
and succeeded, but not in supplanting him, 
for she despised the little wretch. He re- 
gretted it, no doubt, or apparently so, as 
he turned his attention to one of Alfred's 
sisters; and, finding his plans favourable 
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in that quarter for a time, he tried to ruin 
poor Alfred, in order to strengthen them. 
He heard this rumour of his having robbed 
me, which had been talked of through the 
hotel, and was no longer a secret in the 
outline ; but no one had proofs to support 
the charge dii^ect. This apology for a 
man, ever alive to chicanery and stratagem 
of the most paltry kind, and not liking me, 
as being Alfred's friend (we had met but 
three times, atid in those times I told my 
thoughts of him to Alfred, and on one 
occasion told the man himself my views of 
him), seized this golden chance to turn 
his gall on me; and knowing Alfred was 
away, felt, if the plan worked well and he 
found it out, he would hardly blame it, as 
it .wonid raise Alfred high as a martyr to 
me, and preserve the honour of the family. 
Thus he would have ingratiated himself all 
round as having acted nobly ! Such were 
the grounds, I have reason to think, for the 
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story of Alfred having sent that message 
to his friends/* 

''And did you ever learn the truth on 
this point?" inquired Wilding. 

" No, never," replied Harry ; " nor did 
I care to know (here he rang the bell), 
although I felt inclined to go and ask for 
myself. However, I did not; I thought 
the matter well over, and concluded to let 
it rest, and I would not go to the college 
as I had previously felt desirous to do." 

'' Richard," said Mr. Hamilton, as the 
servant entered the room to answer the bell, 
"get me my letter-book for 18 — , and find 
me the copy of a letter addressed to Alfred 
Hargreave ; you will find it in September's 
letters. So I did not go to Alfred," resumed 
Harry, "thinking it better not to trouble 
him by my presence, but let it wear off; 
and, as a farewell to the subject, I wrote 
him the following day a letter, detailing the 
affairs of the court of inquiry, a copy of 
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which I have in my hook. Shall I read 
it to you, or shall I skim over the contents ? 
It is not long, and may more satisfactorily 
complete my tale." 

" By all means read it/* answered Wilding, 
as Richard hrought the hook with the page 
alluded to marked. 

" Very well, then," returned Harry, "here 
it is. Richard," rejoined he, " prepare my 
things to go out, and have a hack at the 
door at twenty minutes past eight. Don't 
let it be a moment later, and get ready 
yourself to go with me." Then, looking at 
his watch, he added, " I have just twenty 
minutes to finish my story in, and then 
I must run away from you; so don't, I 
beg of you, think me rude for saying so." 

*' Oh not at all, my dear sir," said Wilding ; 
*' we would not press you now to proceed," 
he added, " but fear if we break the thread 
of it, we shall not easily unite it ; and as 
it is really so very interesting, and I feel 
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already so well acquainted with all the 
circamstances^ I am very anxious to know 
what became of Alfred." 

"Well, sir," said Harry, taking the 
letter, " I wrote him the following day 
this letter : — " 

** St. Louis, 

"Sept., 18—. 

"Mt dsar Alfred, — As I start in two days for 
Oregon and California, across the Rocky Mountains, I 
may never see you again, a thought which, I must con- 
fess, most 'deeply wounds me ; the more so, since I look 
upon you as a brother, whose protection and well-doing 
seems to form part of myself. Since you left, your 
future welfare has been my constant theme, both night 
and day, and all sorts of schemes have crossed me and 
puzided me, as to which was most Calculated to secure 
all I could wish for you. 

" I trust you reached your college safe, and that now 
you are hard at yoi|r studies ; of which lose not an atom, 
but hug each page and hour of instruction as close 
as you would your life. Do not be led astray from 
all those growing fruits of education which you have 
now so great an opportunity of procuring. 

" Aspire to obtain your father's office, and live in 
hopes to stand on earth a man — not in the common 
sense view, but of importance. You may and will be 
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great, I hope; and all I can do to promote it shall 
be done, you know. 

** And now, for the last time, L am compelled to resort 
to that little circumstance of ours, and from this moment 
I will never name it again to you ; nor would I now, 
but for a fearful precipice I have just escaped from 
myself in consequence of it — as it is right you should 
know it, inasmuch as you are said to have been the 
cause of it ; which, my dear Al&ed, I do not believe, 
nor would, unless you told me so yourself. 

"A party of the friends of your father and yourself met 
last night to investigate the affair, and, sending for me, 
made out a story that you had sent word to your family 
to the effect, that I had laid a false charge against you 
of having robbed me, with a view to extort money from 
your friends-. 1 need not tell you how I repudiated 
sucjx a foul calumny,, but not to your disparagement. 
No, Alfred ; despite of all this, I made them turn my 
friends, and bound them all to secrecy, on a sacred 
oath; and with that oath we burned your letter to me 
confessing the crime.. Thus ended all the affair, and 
with this ends all my mention of it; and, so long as you 
live, never let it pass your lips. Write to me often, 
but never name it. Think of it as you will, it will 
serve as a guardian angel to you. Remember, I was 
and am your true friend. Address me about March 
next, at New York, as I shall start on Thursday for 
Santa Fe, and letters may not reach me. May God 
Almighty bless* and preserve you, my dear, dear friend, 
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and rest aasured that, though absent, you will be near 
my heart. Live and learn. Be worthy of my atten- 
tions. Fail not to write to me often, often, often, 
after March ; and now again, farewell ! May heaven 
protect you is the constant prayer of your 

" True, true friend, 

" H. Hamilton. 
*' To Mr. Alfred Hargreaye, 

"— CoUege." 

I posted the letter, and soon after started 
on my journey, which I must skim over, as 
it forms a long and thrilling story. After 
suffering very much^ I safely reached New 
York, in April, 18 — , and I hoped to have 
received several letters from Alfred, but none 
were there. I wrote and wrote again, and 
could learn no tidings of him. I could not 
account for his silence, nor knew I how to 
get information about him. I wrote to the 
Host at St. Louis, and that letter was never 
replied to. My mind conjectured all sorts 
of things, and, my regard for Alfred being as 
great as ever, I felt very uneasy. 

I would have gone in search of him to 
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St. Louis, but my arrangements were such 
as to compel me to go to Europe in a few 
weeks. I went, and soon returned again to 
New York, and wandered on to Baltimore. 
I there met a young gentleman who knew 
Alfred when a boy, and who told me he was 
at St. Louis. This was some relief, but still 
I wondered why he did not write. Surely, 
I thought, all his letters could not miscarry. 
I had to visit Europe again, on pressing 
business ; and, whilst in London, I saw the 
name of Alfred Hargreare amongst the list 
of American visitors in Paris. I took that 
same night's mail, and started off to Paris. 
I stopped at the same house where stopped 
poor Alfred, and went to the office straight- 
way, to inquire for him. He had gone to 
Versailles. I waited, as if on thorns, in the 
roost intense impatience, thinking the time 
of his return would never come. At length, 
carriages rolled into the hotel court-yard 
with parties from Versailles. I looked and 
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scaimed them all, but no Alfred. Where 
can he be ? I wondered ; and went outside 
the arch at Maurice's to see if he was 
coming a-foot. No ; no form appeared like 
Alfred. I called a gar con, and inquired 
if Mr. Hargreave had come in ? He replied 
he had, and had just stepped out again. 
My God, how unfortunate ! How on earth 
could he come in and me not see him ? 
and I felt so sick with disappointment, that 
I knew not what to do, I called the garcon 
again^ and told him I would give him five 
francs if he would find Mr. Hargreave for 
me ; that I had to return to London in the 
next train, but must see him at all hazards. 
He told me he would try^ and went to do so; 
I returned to my room, and, shortly after- 
wards, the garcon came and informed me 
that Mr. Hargreave was in bis room, and 
would see me (for you must know I had 
sent my caril to be placed on his table). 
This news to me was almost electrical, and 
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I hurried on my coat, whick I had just 
taken off, and, swiftly as Mercury, I flew 
before my g:uide ; for I knew the room irom 
the anxious visits I had made it, and I 
rapped« A voice sdid t^ EntrezJ^ I opened 
the door, but Alfred was not there* 

"You wished to speak with me, sir?" 
inquired the stranger. "Pray be seated/* 
he continued. '' Have I had the pleasure 
of meeting you before, sir ?" 

I felt faint with astonishment, and could 
scarcely answer. " I beg your pardon, sir/' 
I at last replied, *'is your name Alfred 
Hargreave ? " and he answered *' Yes/' 

"And from America, sir?" I asked; to 
which he replied in the affirmative. 

" And from St. Louis ? " I amdoudy in- 
terrupted. 

He said "No, sir, I am from Rhode Island." 

"Oh, indeed," I said; and again asked 
his pardon for my, perhaps, apparent fami- 
liarity, but soon explained how disappointed 
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I was, and why. He seemed to sympathise 
with me, and we dined together. I could 
not leave that night, but did next day. 

I returned to London, absorbed with 
silent grief, and wondering what could have 
become of Alfred Hargreave. 

Well, I was again in that great country, 
and had new business to employ myself on, 
which compelled me to travel very exten- 
sively over the Union ; but, all the time, I 
lived in hopes I should learn something of 
my friend. I sent an agent on to St. Louis, 
with express command to ferret out his 
whereabouts ; but his reply was still a dis- 
appointment. I had to go to Washington ; 
and, whilst there, I learned that* the family 
of Mr. Hargreave were staying there. I 
called at their house myself, and saw one 
of the sisters of Alfred, who was so like 
him, that the sight of her revived every- 
thing. We had never met before, but she 
knew me from early description, doubtless. 
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make anxious inquiry after, hitny but never 
got a trace* One day, whilst looking OTer 
ttie arrivals at the Irving House» I saw the 
names of Colonel Fairgood and lady. A: 
new hope presented itse]f : the Colonel' (his' 
brother-in-law) and his sister here! Now 
I felt all right, and as anxious as ever. I 
sent up my card by a servant, who brought 
down word that the Colonel, having just 
come off a journey, was too fatigued to 
receive company, and could not see me. I 
felt snubbed, and knew not how to act. I 
concluded he did not recollect the name» 
and had forgotten me ; for I must inform 
you, that I did not go with the party he 
commanded across the Rocky "Mountains, 
so that he might possibly have forgotten the 
circumstances under which we first met. 

I left the hotel, determined to renew my 
call the next day, which I did. He had 
.gone, and there my hopes were frustrated. 

I wrote to Alfred's father, and enclosed 
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a letter unsealed, addressed to Alfred, with 
instructions that it should be forwarded. 
To this I aevei received an answer, and 
I made up my mind that all this cavalier 
treatment arose from thar fear of intimacy 
with me, from their feeling, no doubt, that I 
held possession of facts which touched their 
honour, and that to coltlvate an acquaint- 
ance would result in unpleasant feelings. 
This was, perhaps, wise, although it was 
rather harsh treatment, I thought. 

But for them I did not care so much. . It 

was my great desire to know what had 

become of Alfred. If he was abandoned by 

his family, he might possibly have committed 

some othdr crime, and thus disgraced them. 

If be had been so by his father, on his 

learning of the afiair with me, I felt I ought 

to, and would, protect him. I could not 

ibout him. All my emissaries 

were of no avtul, and I feared 

the search. 
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"And did you give it up?" anxiously 
inquired Wilding. 

"Not quite,** replied Harry, a& Richard 
entered and brought his inaster*s coat and 
hat; and Harry rose to brush his hair. 
"My story's nearly done, and I'll dress 
whilst I finish, thereby ' killing two birds 
with one stone/ I did not give it up. I 
had to go to New Orleans myself" — he went 
on, whilst arranging his dress at the toilet 
glass, — "and I determined to call at St. Louis 
on my way back. I felt the old adage 
forcibly, *If you want anything done, get 
somebody to do it for you ; but, if you wish 
it well done, do it yourself ;* and I deter- 
mined to act on it. In April last I found 
myself at the Planters' House, at St. Louis. 
I saw the same room I had used before, and 
visited the one Alfred had occupied, and 
where I showed him how much I was his 
friend. My coat, Richard," said Harry, 
breaking off. 
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Richard assisted his master to put on his 
coat, and handed him his hat and gloves. 
He was now quite ready, and, as all three 
were standing together, he pulled out his 
watch and said — 

'* I have just three minutes more to finish, 
and we go. I wandered over the hotel, and 
waited until I could see the host. Things 
were nearly just as I left them, and I learned 
from a waiter who rememhered me, that 
Mr. Duvemey had been once there since, 
but had got married, and now lived in 
Indiana. I saw the host, and he soon knew 
my face, and right glad he seemed to be to 
meet me once again. I asked him if he 
knew what had become of Alfred Har- 
greave, of whom for over four years I could 
never learn anything positive, and I de- 
tailed my anxiety and my still great friend- 
ship for him.'* 

" Indeed I " said mine host. "Why, poor 
Alfred left his home some two years since^ 
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and no one knew anything about hhn until 
about a month ago, when he returned from 
some place sick and worn out." 

I sighed to learn this, but was glad I was 
now so near him, and I walked with the 
host to the steps of the hotel, and inquired 
if I could, by any means, see Alfred once 
again. 

He looked at me fixedly, and seemed sur- 
prised, and our eyes wandered to the passers 
by. At that moment a frmeral cortege was 
seen moving off, and (pointing) he replied — 

"There goes his corpse! He died on 
Wednesday last/'* 

So now my story is done — ^the recollec- 
tions of these simple facts are anything but 
pleasant. "Peace be to his ashes," is my 
sincere and oft-uttered prayer. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ADDENDUM. 

THB FIRST BATTLE-FIELD. 

"Well/' at length exclaimed Bothwick, 
as they came down stairs to accompany 
Hamilton to the carriage, "it was a strange 
end, and romantic in the extreme." 

" Indeed it was," said Harry, " but not 
more strange than true. I, however, left 
the city and tried to forget the circumstance, 
but found it not so easy, for the recol* 
lections of so deeply a rooted jBriendship as 
that I had formed for that young man, still 
haunts me with regard, coupled with sym- 
pathy and respect. So now, my friends, 
good night." 
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The two friends were about to bid Harry 
adieu, when Bothwick asked how far he had 
to ride. 

*' Not far/' replied Harry, '* some twenty 
minutes walk, perhaps/' 

" Then why not walk V* added Wilding ; 
the night is fine and, if not irksome, we will 
walk with you." 

" And,** joined Bothwick, ''you can give us 
a touch of that interesting journey of yours 
in Beeloochistun, where you met such a 
strange adventure.** 

'' Well, be it so,** said Hamilton ; and 
directing the coachman to call for him at 
twelve, at No. — , the trio walked down 
quiet streets, to listen to another of the 
thousand tales of life's weary tread. 

''You must have heard,** began Harry, 
'^ of the struggles, victories, and vicissitudes 
the British troops met with in Affghanistan, 
from 1839 to 1843.'* 

"I did," replied Wilding, "and read. 
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with much interest, of them, as the news by 
each mail arrived." 

''Well sir," continued Harry, ''I, from 
peculiar circumstances, was a participator in 
most of those military events, and somewhat 
briefly published my experience therein in a 
volume called * Scenes in a Soldier's Life.' 
I know not whether you ever experienced 
the feelinsrs on a Field of Battle?" asked 
Harry of his friend Wilding. 

'* Never ! " was the reply of both. 

** Then, perhaps," continued Harry, "a 
description of my first may not be unin- 
teresting — '* 

" We left Shikapore on the 16th ; on the 

morning of the 17th we reached Rojan, an 

extensive village bordering on the Desert of 

Scinde, known as the Gundavie run, which 

next presented itself to us, and news was 

received by Postens that the enemy were 

encamped on the other side at a place called 

Bushara. The distance across this wild 

M 2 
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expanse of dusty, drifting, stormy plain, 
was, by the nearest cut, forty-five miles, and 
we had then marched seventeen ; notwith- 
standing, our commander called our attention 
to the service required at our hands, and, 
although it was contrary to his wish to 
harass his men by forced marches, yet he 
felt sure that every heart would leap with 
approbation when he informed us that our 
enemy was so near, and that it was necessary, 
for the safety of our comrades stationed 
beyond them, to at once remove the insur- 
gents. Why needed our captain for one 
moment to imagine a single instance of 
unwillingness ? — it was doing an injustice to 
the brave heart of a British soldier, for, had 
the distance been thrice multiplied, and we 
called upon to go, who dares to question 
our acquiescence? None will, and with 
such a commander, too, as Capt. Boscawen, 
I firmly believe, that had difficulties of the 
most intense nature presented themselves. 
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calling upon them to proffer every heart, — 
aye, and had each had a hundred hearts, all 
would have been devoted to hhn and his 
cause. So, on the evening of the 17th, we 
commenced the march across the barren 
plain, light as air, and as no water was pro- 
curable on the road, each man replenished 
his canteen, and several, camels were laden 
with mussocks (leather bags) filled for our 
, use. The night, fortunately, was illuminated 
by a beautiful moon, whose rays aided our 
guides to navigate the trackless space, 
and our march passed off in comparative 
quietude, and about noon, on the 18th, 
having reached the desired spot, we dis- 
covered that the enemy had left a few hours 
ago, evidently having been aware of our 
approach; we found their fires yet un- 
extinguished, and the natives of the village 
reported that they had proceeded to Kunda. 
'' Capt. Boscawen immediately despatched 
our cavalry to dislodge them, if possible. 
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and further, because Bushara produced very 
little water, not sufficient even for the 
infantry, for we had to dig small holes, and 
filter the muddy water through towels, and 
drink it as thick as milk, with clay ; and, 
after a march of seventeen miles, succeeded 
by forty-five more without rest, it need 
hardly be commentedon by me, the exhausted 
state of the troops, who had scarce half 
pitched their tents, when every eye was 
closed in sleep save the sentinels, who were 
relieved every hour, to enable them to 
gradually refresh themselves with rest. 

" If either of you have ever been really 
fatigued, weaty, and nature almost exhausted, 
you can easily enter into the feelings of 
this little band, and it is only those who 
have experienced these trials, who can truly 
appreciate the sufierings of those thus sit- 
uated. It is all very well to undergo trial 
and privation, when there is a source from 
whence you can back it up with refreshment 
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and care, comfprted with friends and home, 
but when the same prospect is before you 
again and again, without comforts, it is 
then the soldier feels sympathy of the smallest 
kind to be great. 

" On the morning of the 19th we resumed 
our march for Kunda, not without expecta- 
tion of being intercepted by the enemy, who, 
we had reason to believe, was mustering in 
strong force, before and behind us. We, 
however, greatly to our satisfaction, reached 
Kunda, our halting place, about nine, a.m., 
and immediately set to preparing the ground 
for an encampment. The guards had just 
mounted, and we were full of activity in our 
labour of love, when our ears were suddenly 
assailed, and our senses astonished, by hear- 
ing the bugles of the out-posts sound the 
alarm, instantly answered by those of the 
main body sounding the assembly. In a few 
moments every man had donned his clothes 
and accoutrements, and, having seized 
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his arms, was seen hurrying to the raUying 
point of his company. Less tune was taken 
to form and tell off the respective corps 
than it would occupy to describe. Well for 
us, it was, that we were thus readily pre- 
pared, for, immediately we were drawn up, 
the enemy were in sight, crowning the sum- 
mit of the hills in front of us, in considerable 
strength. The cavalry was despatched to 
keep them in check, and the infantry were 
moved forward to the strongest positicm 
which the suddenness of the attack would 
permit us to select. As all the baggage of 
the detachment was on the ground, the 38th 
Regiment (Native Infantry) were ordered to 
form square around it, for its protection. 
Our right wing was then moved forward to 
support the cavalry, which was divided into 
two divisions of one hundred each. We 
advanced in double time, over uneven 
and rugged ground, taking the enemy in 
front, whilst the cavalry moved by divisioius 
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to either flaak, narrowing the space as we ap- 
proached the enemy, until it became evident 
to himself, that our intention was to hem 
him in, and, if possible, to prevent his escape ; 
this brought him to a pause, and, as we 
advanced very close to his front, the cavalry 
dashed off into a rapid charge, and assaulted 
him on both flanks, and we, of course, not 
being idle in front, gave him a much warmer 
reception than he had anticipated; about 
one hundred and eighty of them were cut 
down ; the rest, perceiving the fate of their 
friends, being well mounted, and doubtless 
deeming discretion to be the better part of 
valour, instantaneously wheeled about, and, 
owing to the excellence of their horses, were 
soon safely out of all risk of pursuit, which, 
owing to our long march, and our ignorance 
of the face of the country, it would have 
been extremely difficult for us to make. 
We were, therefore, ordered to halt; five 
prisoners only were made upon the ground. 
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one of whom, offering considerable resistance, 
was killed, his head being struck off; the 
other four yielded quietly, and we returned 
to our encampment. 

'*As we recrossed the field of strife, I 
counted, and was obliged, in projyria per soTice^ 
to stride over upwards of fifty dead bodies 
of the enemy. I stood for the first time on 
the field of slaughter, and I think, ages of 
ages, should I live so long, would fail to 
obliterate the sensations of those few minutes. 
The fierce and angry feelings of the strife 
had passed away. I stood upon the ground 
on which those I could not call my enemies 
(for we had never met before) had stood, 
a short time since, in the proud array 
of battle, full of hope and full of con- 
fidence — and where were they now? — 
scattered, dispersed, dead ! It is a strange 
situation to be in, to stand calm, cool and 
collected, amidst the dying and the dead who 
have fallen by our own hands, and against 
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^hom we have not had one angry feeling, 
save our country's rights^ — and that is 
much. It is well for us soldiers that we 
feel that sensation but once, the constant 
recurrence of it would unman us quite. 

" It is not every one who will confess this, 
but I think I may venture to say, if every 
soldier whose lot has led him into a similar 
situation will confess to himself the true 
sentiments of his heart, he will, I am sure, 
consider with me as regards the feelings, 
which are far from being daunted or over- 
J)owered by fear ; but nature will give vent 
at times. 

'* As we halted, to re-form in our original 
position, previous to our resuming the march 
to our encampment, there they lay around 
us ; -the scene of death in every direction was 
awful — there lay the young, the brave, the 
beautiful ; the son, the sire, the brother and 
the friend — headless, limbless, dead and 
dying — some groaning in the agonies of 
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extremity and thirst — others in the last 
stage of ebbing existence, too weak even to 
wail or to weep, — too exhausted to ask 
that drop of water which they would have 
freely bought, had they the means, with the 
world's wealth. This was my first action. 
Wonder not that I shuddered at the scenes 
which on every side met my sickened gaze ; 
and wonder not if, even in the moment of 
victory and the excitement of success, I 
paused to contemplate the horrors which on 
every side met my aching sight — ^fanoy not 
that it was &ar, the time of fear has passeld 
when the first shot is heard; hundreds, 
thousands, have quailed before the fight, 
scarce one has quailed in it. The thunder 
of the cannon, the roar of the muakd;ry, 
the shouts of the combatants, the braying of 
the trmnpets, the rolling of the drums, the 
neighing of the hoises, and the cries of the 
wounded and the dying, leave no time for 
fear. 
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^^The excitanient of the battle hurries 
ah)ng the coward and the brave ; the latter is 
sometimes distinguished by his presence of 
mind. Even in the midst of that fearful 
scene, a sweet delightful vision rase up to 
my mind's eye, and, jas I stood there anoddst 
the mangled .and bleeding bodies of my foes, 
my feet upon their native soU, death, misery 
aad desolation all around me, I could Jiot 
repress the thoughts which rose to my mind, 
in deep and bright contrast to the sad scene 
around me, and my mind dwelt, in anxious 
suspense for the fixture, on the land of my 
birth and the home of my childhood. And 
I could not but feel, too, that for me, years 
must elapse ere Jthat loved scene could 
again shed its balmy sweetness to greet 
my returning footsteps ; haply that I was 
doomed never to see it again, never to meet 
the cheerful and happy greetings of my com- 
panions, which ever welcomed my return, 
even after short absences in my boyhood's 
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days. If these feelings did obtrude — ^if they 
did obtain the mastery, it must, in excuse, 
be still remembered, that I then stood on 
my • First Battle-Field.' '' 

.The party had long since reached the 
door where Harry had appointed to visit, 
and, with the promise of a re-union at no 
distant period, the firiends parted for the 
night; evidently with no small degree of 
satisfaction with each other. 



THE END. 
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